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TOWN COUNCIL 
HOLDS MEETING 


—— 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the town council was held in the 
Council 
night, Mayor Young iu the chair, 
and Councillors Rolfson, McDuffee, 


nwuM 


i Dealer, 
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Raymond’s New 
Music Hall. 


During the past week there has 
been no little comment and con- 


Chamber on Thursday] jecture relative to the improve- 


ment under way at the two story 
brick building north of the Secur 


Card atid Fox and Solicitor Laurie] ity Block, and not until to-day 


around the board, 
The resignation of Napier Smith 
as town auditor was received and 


was the nature of the proposed 
business made known, 
There has recently been form- 


accepted, and the secretary-treas-|ed, an organization under the 


urer notified to advertise for a suc- 
sessor. 


A communication from H. lL. 


caption of ‘‘The Alta Music Co,, 
Ltd.’ that is organized for the 
purpose of bringing to Raymond 


Thompson, coal dealer, asked that] a series of entertainments along 


his license fee for 1911 be refunded, 
owing to the fact that he has not 
been able to get coal, It was de- 
cided by council to make the coal 
license for 1911 to all coal dealers | 
one-half the regular fee. 

The Council was asked by the 
Relief Society to make a crossing 
across Second Street North at the 
intersection of Second street West, 
It was decided to construct a plank 
crossing across the road, with cin- 
ders at either end, on Columbia 
Avenue at the Tithing Office, 

Tenders for the local improve- 
ment and waterworks debentures 
were received, the !ocal improve- 
ment amounting to $9,525 aud the 
waterworks to $9,000. The Wood- 
Gundy Co., Toronto offered 
$18,816 tor both debentures; Grant, 
Noxon and Co., alsoa Toronto firm, 
tendered for the local improve- 
ment debentures $9,382.10, and for 
the waterworks $8,865. C, H. 
Burgess and Co,, of Toronto, bid 
only on the waterworks debentures 


and offered $o.056, while 


ot 


TY a tional Finance Co,, of Torontg, pf- 
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fered $8,828 for the same. de pg: | 
tures, 

After a careful consideration of 
all the tenders it was 
Councillors McDuffiee and Rolfson 
that the tender of Messrs, Wood- 
Gundy and Co,, of $18,816 and ac- 
crued interest, payment and deliv- 
ery Raymond, for $18,525, 8! per 
cent debentures, repayable in twen- 
ty equal annual instalments of prin- 
cipal aud be 
subject to their acceptance of bonds 
in denominations authorized by 
the respective bylaws. Carried. 

While the accounts presented 
for payment were being considered 
the sum of $23 in the account ot 
the Knight Sugar Co. taken 
exception to, as this amount was 
charged for the use of an elec- 
tric flat iron at the Raymond Ho- 
tel, which the owner claims has 
not been used for over a year, and 
the company was notified of it 
at thetime. The Solicitor advised 
the Council to ask the company to | 
prove that the iron was used be- 
fore payment was made, 

The strength of the electric 
lights was found fault with, and a 
suggestion was made by one of the 
councillors to test the voltage, 
The Mayor had with him a state- 
ment by EH. P. Ellison, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Knight 
Sugar Co., made on Novy. 13th, in 
which he says that the company 
have been expending $4.65 a ton 
for coal, Burning 7%4 tonsa day 
makes a daily expense account for 
goal of $34.86. Labor costs $3.50 
perday. The gross income per 
day is considered to be about $12, 
This deducted from the expendi- 
ture shows a daily loss of $26,37 or 
$791.10 per month, ‘This loss, of 
course, is on acceount of a poor 
quality of coal, Mr, Ellison had 
stated before he left that in a 
month suitable coal could be se- 
cured, and promised that good 
light would be supplied then, 

Regarding the account of Z. N, 


} 


moved by 


interest, accepted, 


was 


Skouson, it was decided that the 
secretary-treasurer be instructed to 


The Ng- tainorets ove geld 


other lines thau we have hereto- 
fore had. 

The building is being thorough 
remodeled and finished with a 
sloping floor, a neat orchestra pit 
a pretty stage well equipped with 
scenery etc. 

The auditorium will be seated 
with 200 comfortable chairs, while 
on the south side of the building 
will be two emergency exits, over 
which will be suitable lights fed 
independent of the general wir- 
ing of the house. 

Nothing is being spared to so 
arrange the building so as to pro- 
vide every neccessity for the com 
fort and safety of its patrons, 

A very pretty moving electric 
sign flashing interchanging 
colors the word ‘‘Alta’’ will beso 
placed as to be read from up and 
down Proadway. 

The rk is peing pushed with 
all poss'bie haste in order that 
the house can open its doors be 
tore Christmas, as several enter- 
feet lul- 


in 


idays. 


“Married Folks” 
to have Party. 


List! Attention! Ye ‘‘married 
folks,’ this means you,—this is 
your evening. 

Wednesday 
ber 20 inst., is the time; 
Knight Academy, the place, 

At 7:30 o’clock a program in 

the Auditorium, the talent drawn 
from town and Academy. 
The program over, guests re- 
the Gymnasium, where 
the time will be spent in old-time 
dance and amusement, 

Given under the direction of 
the Relief Society and the Knight 
Academy. 

Proceeds to be divided as fol- 
lows: one-half to fit up Relief So- 
ciety room in Bishop’s office; one 
half to fit up domestic science 
department of the Knight Acade- 
my. 

Concert and Dance—ONLY 
50 cents percouple. 50 cents for 
25 cents forlone wo- 


Decem- 
the 


evening, 


pair to 


one male. 
man. 


FOUND:-On Saturday last on 
Broadway and 2nd South, a gentle- 
man’s watch,. Owner may call and 
get same by calling at office and 
identifying it, 


For SAL#;-Barred Plymouth 
Rock Buff Orpingtons, 30 
Cockerels ands50 Hens, Won 17 
ist and 14 2ud prizes last fall, Ap- 
ply to 


and 


John Johanneson, 
Raymond, Alta. 


Works and Property Committee 
notify him that the leak at the 
school has been repaired, and that 
the goods charged have been check 
ed and accepted, 

Council adjourned to Friday, 


December 29th, at 11 o'clock in 


counts against the town must be in 
the hands of the secretary-treasur- 


issue a cheque as soon as the|er, F. T, Holt, 


the morning on which date all ac- 


Mr. Sanford Dodge 5 
“The Right of Way.” 


As Chas. Steele, the criminal 
lawyer, in ‘‘The Right of Way” 


Knight Academy 
Notes. 


Already a number of students 


Mr. Sanford Dodge has a very | have registered for the mid-winter 


congenial role, one that embraces | course, 


The course promises to be 


the whole gamut of the serious | popular, 


drama. From his first entrance 
to his last he is artistic, consist- 
ent and convincing. 


In the first act Chas. Steele is] several vital questions 


An important faculty meeting 
was held several days ago, at which 
received 


the brilliant lawyer, with a terd-| thoughtful consideration, 


ency toward infidelity and altho’ 
he has been kind and thoughtful 


Miss Rasmussen, our elocution- 


toa degree towards others and|ist, has in mind several school 
has always been generous and | plays, and from the list she will 
considerate towards his friends, | soon select one to be put on by her 
one by one they repudiate him, | students in elocution. 


even his own wife is anxious to 
leave him and as he says himself, 
he is a moral poison. He deter- 


Miss Wetzel, our teacher in Eng- 
lish, has received word of the death 


mines to get away from it all, and|of her aunt, an estimable lady 
in order to do sohe goes to the| with whom Miss Wetzel lived for 
Cotdarion, a river tavern, where | several years, 


he is told some of the river-men 
threaten his life because of his 


Dr. J. S. Wray has kindly con- 


attentions to the girl Suzon, who | sented to talk to the boys soon on 


is a pretty bar maid there. 


He | the vital problems of health and 


finds the ruffians there, already | cleanliness. 


angry and sullen, and provoking 
them again and again with the 
keen shafts of his wit and satire, 
much the same as the toreador 
torments the infuriated animals 
ina Mexican bull ring, they fin- 
ally rush in upon him, and in 
the unequal fight that follows, 


The student-body party was a 
huge success, and everybody pres- 
ent report a good time, 


The Seniors will give their an- 
nual ball next week. This will be 
the best party of the season. Who 


Charley is struck on the head|says so? The Seniors. 


with a heavy bottle. Heis then 
taken by Joe Portugais, the man 
he saved trom the gallows, and 


carried to his cabin in the heart|smallpox, is now a full-ficdged 
of the Vadrome Mountains, 20) Se ior sag 
ranies UGwail ver. 0 

The second act shows Charley Geor Brewerton is making 


three years later at Portugais ca- 
bin in the mountains. He is per- 
fectly well physically and his 
mind is extremely active but his 
memory of the past is obliterated. 
A great surgeon from Paris is 
visiting his brother, the Cure of 
the little parish. Charley has 
fallen in love with Rosalie, the 
belle of the village, not remem- 
bering that he is already married, 
and she falls deeply in love with 
him. The surgeon offers to pei- 
form an operation which he be- 
lieves will restore Charley’s mem- 
ory, but Steele at first says he 
does not wish it, but some peo- 
ple see him who have known 
him in the past and they accuse 
him of so many things that, after 
astrong scene in which he vain- 
ly tries tries to remember, he says, 
‘Tell the surgeon Lam ready, | 
wish to know the past.’’ 

In the third act, he recovers his 
memory after the surgeon’s oper- 
ation, only: to realize that, al- 
though he loves Rosalie, he has 
a wife living. The people of the 
parish hear about him and his 
past and denounce him as a se- 
ducer and infidel, and the most 
bitter ene of all, the fanatical 
tailor, attempts his life. In the 
face of all this he takes Rosalie 
in his arms, saying that for their 
happiness, they have ‘The 
Right of Way’’ and that he will 
keep her inspite of al) the world. 

In the last act the church is 
set on fire, and in order to rescue 
the man who tried to injure him, 
Charley inhales the flames, 
which cause his death. ‘Great- 
er love hath no man than he who 
gives up his life for his friend.” 
How much nobler was Charley 
Steele when he gave his life for 
his enemy. 

Through every situation, every 
exaction, every demand of this 


interesting, complex, trying role, 
Mr. Dodge proves himself equal 


to the occasion and his portrayal | son, 


is one, Once seen can never be 
forgotten, 


Don’t miss this splendid pro- 


duction of “The Right of Way.” 
Prices to suit all. 


| 


Sip sees oe 


Max Norton, for several weeks 
detained from school on account of 


an excellent cheer master. 


The Sophomores have petitioned 
for the ‘‘honor’’ of giving the first 
class party after the holidays. 


Granted, 
A new Academy song is in 
course of preparation, Miss Wet- 


zel will stand sponser for the words, 
while Instructor Nye will set them 
to music, 


An exceptionally good program 
was rendered last week by the stu- 
dent-body, The numbers were 
from some of our best literary and 
musical talent. 


Subject to the making of proper 
airangements, the plan for a night 
school will be put into active oper- 
ation after the holidays, 


Pre-holiday examinatioas will be 
held throughout the various de- 
partments next week, 


The Academy is at last connect- 
ed with the city water works, au 


improvement for which we are 
very thankful. 


The Dixie Jubilee 
Singers. 


On Tuesday, December 19th, 
the Dixie Jubilee Singers will 
play at the Opera House under 
the auspices of the Raymond 
Military Band. ‘This company 
comes well recommended, and 
the Band management have con- 
fidence that the good people of 
Raymond will come out and pat- 
ronize them, as they are in need 
of finances. The boys have 
worked hard during the past sea- 
and after all expenses have 
been paid, they find their hard 
earnings all gone, and they need 
more finances 
work, Come ont and help them. 


to carry on their 


RAYMOND OPERA 
JHIOUSE 


Wednesday and Thursday Dec. 20 and 21. 


R. A. Johnson presents 


Mr. Sanford Dodge 


Supported by 
Miss Adelle Nickerson 


And an excellent company, in his Canadian play 


“THE RIGHT OF WAY” 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s wonderful story, Dramatised 
by Eugene Presbrey. 


“Merchant of Venice” Thursday Night. 
WONDERFUL ELECTRIC EFFECTS 
ELEGANT COSTUMES. 


Admission 50 and 75 Reserved Seats $1. 


‘ a “a _ , eects 
ont Put Off 
Your Christmas Shopping! 


DO IT EARLY AND ACT 
WISELY. 


Many Advantages Secured by Early 
Shopping. 


Make it worth while, you will have a 
Larger Stock to choose from. 


Presents forYoung and Old. 


KING BROS. Co. 


LIMITED. 
The Shoe Store. 


Good Old Santa Claus 


is going his rounds again and is sure to make a@ 
visit to our store, where we have a superb stock 
of Xmas goods for you to select from. Per- 
fumes in fancy boxes, manicure, toilet and shav-”* 
ing sets, smokers’ sets, fancy stationery, Xmas 
cards and calenders are some of the dainty and 
handsome articles that you can choose from for 
gifts at 


McDUFFEE BROS. 


RAYMOND ALTA. 


— 
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Headaches Over the Eyes 
Mean Frontal Gatarrh 


APT TO GET INTO BARS, CAUSING 
DEAFNESS, OR TO REACH 


Simpson: ‘‘Young’s wife is cortainly 
ood manager.’’ 


You Can Cure Catarrh in Any Stage/, 
by Breathing the Healing Balsamic ‘ 
Fumes of Catarrhozone, and 

Here is Proof 


mpson; ‘Of 
generally?’’ 


Simpson: ‘‘No; of Young.’’ 
. * o 


household affairs 


Mr, Urie Berault, a young gentleman 
who has lived for years in Sweetsburg, 
Qub,, inherited catarrh from his mother. 
The disease spread through his system 
till he was a physical wreck. 

**As a child,’’ said Mr, Berault, ‘‘T 
was prone to an ulceration of the mu- 
cous lining of the throat and nasal 
passa, 


Doctor-—‘‘ Well, I hope you profited 
by my advice?’’ 

Patient—‘‘ Yos, doctor; but not so 
much as you did.’’ 
. . * 

“*T hear the old bridge outside Mud- 
dletown has collapsed.’’ 

**Yes; and the Town Council can’t 
understand it. We had just given ..at 


ges. 
“*T grew pale and emaciated, lost all} py; 
desire for food, and got into such a to Se cee eee 


trl condition that my friends said ie tec 

that Catarrh was fairly eating me up.| ‘‘She’s as pretty as a picture,’’ sai 
““Every organ of my body seemed] the young ie, . ~—, . 
affected, and the doctor said it was the) <«Yos,’? replied the young woman, 
fitst stage of consumption. He advis-| with a glance at her rival’s complex: 
ed Catarrhozone and I inhaled it ten} jon, ‘‘and hand-painted, too.’’ 
minutes at a time every few hours, +. ¢ 


amd was rewarded in a few days by a) ‘In the Cumberland Mountains of 


rful improvement. fast Tannessee,’’ the Hon, ‘‘Bob’’ 
“*Catarrhozone pleased me and the Taylor says, ‘‘a good coon-dog is con- 
doctor so well that I used it continu-|sidered a valuable asset. A visitor 
ally, and took Ferrozone Tablets af-| nce asked a native, Bill Smoon, how 
ter each meal to build up my strength.|many dogs he had. ‘‘I aint got but 
Tn about three weeks I was quite re-| five,’ said Bill dejectedly. ‘Looks like 
covered, and the doctor says n0/] never kin git a start on dogs agin.’ ’’ 
remedy but Catarrhozone couki work! «‘Remember, witness,’’ sharply  ex- 
such a miracle, : claimed counsel for the defence, ‘‘ you 
**Bveryone in town knows I was just] are on oath.’’ 
ebout dead with catarrh, and my cure] <«There ain’t no danger of my for- 
is am evidence of what Catarrhozone| poettin’ it,’’ replied the witness, sul- 
can do. It is a pleasure to recommend lonly. ‘I’m telling the truth for no- 
Oatarrhozone.’’ thin’, when I could have made $4 by 


months’ treatment, large size,/jyin’ for your side of tne case, an’ you 
price $1, and guaranteed. | Small size, rhe it’? oe 


50@., all reliable dealers or the Ca- ee | 
tarrhozone Co. Buffalo, N.Y., and] On one occasion, Governor ‘‘Dick’’ 
Kingston, Ont. Beware of dangerous} Oglesby went down to Joliet te inspect 
substitutes and imitations for Ca-|the state prison, and in one of the cells 
tarrhgzone. he found a very ugly man. ‘‘How did 
you get in hoere?’’ asked Oglesby. 
**Abduetion,’’ was the reply; af tried 
to rum off with a girl, and they cought 
me.’’ ‘*I’ll pardon you as soon as I 
get back to Springfield,’’ said the gov- 
ernor; ‘‘I don’t see how you could ex- 
pect to get a wife in any other way.’’ 
. * * 


PHYLLIS: DISCIYLINARIAw. 


Phyllis hath the strangest way, 
When from rectitude I stray 
Into some by-path of sin, 

Of bestowing discipline. 


A travelling man who drove across 
the country to a little town in Western 
Kansas, the other day, met a farmer 
hauling a wagon-load of water, ‘‘ Where 
do you get water?’’ he asked. ‘‘Up the 
road, about seven miles,’’ the farmer 
replied. ‘‘And you hau! water seven 
miles for your family and stoeck?’’ 
‘*Yep.’’ ‘*Why, in the name of sense, 
don’t you dig a well?’’ asked the trav- 
It is quite as though I were eler. Pri ond it’s just as far one 
In a sphere apart from her; way as tho other stranger. 

In some planet void of mirth Se 

Countless leagues away from earth. A tender-hearted youth was once 
present at an Oxford supper, where the 
fathers of those assembled were being 
roundly abused for their parsimony in 
supplying the demands of their sons, 
At last, after having long kept silence, 
he litte” up his voice in mild protest. 
After all, feraemen,’* he sat; “tet 
"Neath this lashing punishment, us remember that they are our fellow- 
Her forgiveness is so sweet creatures, ’’ 

Tiiat my lapse I oft repeat. Sf 

Shortly after Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, R. A., was knighted, he and 
Lady Alma-Tadema gave an ‘‘at 
home’’ at St. John’s Wood. Everybody 
present was congratulating them, and 
one lady was very profuse. ‘‘Oh, dear 

—_ Sir Lawrence,’’ she said, ‘‘l1 am 

_ awfully glad to hear of the honor you 
- DODD have received. I suppose now that 
— 5 you are knighted you will give up 
eo painting and live like a gentleman.’’ 

ee 


Not a syllable of blame! 

Not a scorching glance of flame! 
Not a word, and not a look, 
Comes to summon me to book— 


But, alas—ah, how it burns!— 
Straight to otherward she turns, 
And for all that I can see 

Never seems aware of me, 


Or as if, if there at all, 

1 were such an atom small 
That nobody’d be aware 

Of the fact "* I was there. 


Then, when | gro. penitent 


’Tis so blissful being shriven 
That I sin to be forgiven! 


SNS 


A somewhat passee summer girl, at 
the end of a season that had left her 
further off than ever from the matri- 
monial harbor, looked sadly seaward 
and said: ‘‘Well, marriage is a lot- 
tery.’’ But a fair young widow whose 
engagement to a millionaire of fifty- 
two summers had just been announced 
—this fair young widow with a toss cf 
ob; aif her head retorted: ‘‘Don’t you believe 

pS OEE 9 et": it. It is a game of skill.’’ 


It is said that one of David B, Rill’s 
first lawsuits was a non-jury case in 
which the opposing counsel was one of 
the best attorneys in New York state. 


CANADA'S GREATEST SCHOOL |jii!l gave a speech which lasted about 
(. EP oes three hours, It was such a speech as 
WINATPEC_ might be expected from a young law- 


yer, and it was very trying to the court, 
After he had finished his opponent 
arose and said: ‘*May it please the 
court, I intend to follow the example of 
my young friend, and submit the case 


— 

usineaw 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 

Cor, Portage Ave. and Fort St. 


Awarded first prize at World’s Ex-| without argument.’’ Hill lost the case. 
position on its work and methods. ee 
Write for a free catalogue. We also 


When the British ships under Nelson 
were bearing down to attack the com 
bined fleet off Trafalgar, the first lieu- 
tenant of the Revenge, on going round 
to see that all hands were at quarters, 
observed one of the men kneeling at the 
side of his gun. So very unusual an 
attitude in a British sailor exciting his 


give instruction by mail. 


wsrABSORBINE JR 


Swollen, Varieose Voi Bad Legs, 
Goltre, Wen, tiout ‘and| ae: Jeed I. De- 


its, Sprains and Bruises respond 
Role roifeuctlonor AISOMGEN Fd It 
tafe, healing, soothing, antiseptic liniment 


at penetrates to the seatof trouble assis (Surprise and curiosity, he went and 
rt ature, to spate permensns grigrey ‘asked the man if he was afraid, 
pleasant to u uickly absorbed into tis- | ‘‘ Afraid?’’ answered the honest tar. 
pare 1 ABSORBING: Ji hyngt in | No,’ I was only praying that the 


sts oF delivered: ‘Book 1G free. enemy’s shot may be distributed in the 


W.F YOUNG, F.2¥..520Lymens Bidg.. Montreal, Con, same proportion as _ prize-money—the 
Ter atta! Drux abd Chemons o., Wittipeg & Calgary greatest part omeng the officers,’’ 

Delightful fun and Irish humor of the 

ee ee ee laughable kind are uppermost 


in the sketeh ‘‘When Pat Was King,’’ 

The Arlington Four are a well-known 
quartette of singers, dancers and come- 
dians who represent New York messen- 
ger boys. Their songs, dances and 
comedy are always acceptable. 

The Gilbert Miller Players, headed 
by Gilbert Miller, a son of the dis- 
tinguished actor Henry Miller, will be 
seen in the much-discussed playlet 
‘*Corraled.’’ 

7 *. * 

The husband arrived home much lat- 
er than usual ‘‘from the office.’’ He 
took off his boots and stole into the 
bedroom; but, vain precaution, his wife 
began to stir. Quickly the panie- 
stricken man went to the cradle of his 


~ 


THE RAYMOND LEADER 


first-born and began to rock it vigor- 
ously. ‘What are yau doing there, 
Robert?’’ queried his wife, ‘‘l’ve 
been sitting here for nearly two hours 
trying to get this baby asleep,’’ he 
growled. ‘‘Why, Robert, I’ve got him 
here in bed with mo,’” said his spouse. 
. . 


Then he walked on with her, and the 
shoe became untied again. The third 
time it happened he was ready, as be- 
fore, 

‘See if you can’t tie a knot that will 
gad she ‘said, as he worked away at 
t. 

He looked up at her tenderly. 

“Tf IT can’t I know a man who can,’’ 
he said, 

‘*Do you want him to tie it?’’ she 
asked coquettishly, 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. 

She jerked her foot away. 

He smiled to himself, 

“‘Tt’s the parson,’’ he said, and he 
arose to his feet, and finished the 
work, 

. . * 

The diffident young man had wanted 
to propose to the girl, but for the life 
of him he did not know how to go about 
it. 

He read books on the subject, and 
sought information from men who had 
experience, and while the theories were 
admirable, in every instance he found 
that the practice thereof was a different 
thing. 

He was walking with her one evening, 
thinking over these things, when her 
shoe became untied. 

She stuck out her pretty little foot 
with a smile, leoked down at it, and he 
fell on his knees and tied the lace, 


oh a 


When William R. Travers was in the 
directorate of the New York Central 
Railroad, Jay Gould was running the 
Erie in opposition, and his management 
of that system betrayed a constant and 
intimate knowledge of what was going 
on in the Central’s star-chamber, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was, naturally exas- 
perated, and one day, after expressing 
how helpless he found himself to out- 
wit his rivel, he turned to Travers with 
the query: ‘‘Well, Billy, how can we 
stop Gould from getting knowledge of 
what we are doing?’’ ‘‘W-w-why,’’ 
suggested the genial wit, ‘‘w-w-why 
d-don’t you m-m-make him a d-d-diree- 
tor of N-N-New York C-C-Central.’’ 

. * . 

In a rural district of Forfarshire a 
young plowman once went courting on a 
Saturday night. In vain he racked his 
brain for some interesting topic; he 
could call up no subject at all suitable 
for the oceasion—not one sentence could 
he utter, and for two long hours he sat 
in silent despair. The girl herself 
was equally silent; she, no doubt, re- 
membered the teaching of the old 
Scotch song, ‘‘Men maun be the first to 
speak,’’ and she sat patiently regarding 

tn er ear. ---- po 
John suddenly exclaimed: Jenny, 
there’s a feather on yer aprormy’ ‘‘'I 
widna hae wondered if ther had been 
twa,’’ replied Jenny; ‘‘for I’ve been 
sittin’ aside a goose a’ nicht.’’ 


as MeN 


* * # 


What a climate! The tourist groaned 
savagely as he hurried through mud and 
mire to the station. Rain, rain, rain 
—from morn till afternoon, and after- 
noon till night! There was no avoid- 
ing it. 

At the station he had a hasty bite 
and then entered the train. It soon 
filled with well-clothed individuals and 
soddened umbrellas, He couldn’t even 
stretch, 

But he managed to doze, and when 
he awoke the train was standing in a 


station. Eagerly he thrust his head out 
of the window. 

‘Is it still raining, porter?’’ he 
asked. 


rhe official addressed put his hand out 
to catch the falling drops . 

‘*No, it ain’t, sir,’’ he answered, af- 
ter he had examined his palm, ‘‘It’s 
just raining water.’’ 

* * * 


Hank Hoss of Tin Can was aceused 
of stealing a mule, but a Tin Can jury 
brought him in ‘‘not guilty,’’ This 
disgusted the spectators and the judge, 
and the judge, voicing the general opin- 
ion, said: 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, you have 
erred grievously. Go back, reconsider 
the evidence, and see if you can not 
give us a verdict in accordance with 
right and justice.’’ 

Crestfallen, tne jury retired a second 
time. ‘hey were out about ten min- 
utes. On their return the judge said: 

‘And now, gentlemen, your verdict 
isf’? 

‘*Guilty,’’ said the foreman, 

A sigh of relief went up from the 
crowded court, and the judge remark- 
ed: 

**Correct! 
ago,’’ 


We hanged him two hours 


ay ee 


‘Robert, dear,’’ said the coy little 
maiden to her sweetheart, ‘‘I’m sure 
you love me. But give me some proof 
of it, darling. We can’t marry on $15 
a week, you know.’’ 

‘*Well, what do you want me to do?’’ 
said he, with a grieved air. 

‘Why, save up $1,000 and have it 
safe in the bank, and then I’ll marry 
you,.’’ 

About two months later she cuddled 
up close to him on the sofa one even- 
ing and said: , 

‘*Robert, dear, have you saved up 
that thousand yet?’’ 

‘‘Why, no, my love,’’ he 
‘*not all of it.’’ 


replied, 


The Pill That Leads Them All.—Pills 
are the most portable and compact of 
all medicines, and when easy to take 
are the most acceptable of prepara- 
tions. But they must attest their 
power to be popular, As Parmelee’s 
Vegetable Pills are the most popular of 
all pills they must fully meet all re 
quirements. Accurately compounded 
and composed of ingredients proven to 
be effective in regulating the digestive 
organs, there is no surer medicine to be 
had anywhere. 


—_ 


MEN WHO DON'T EXERCISE 


SUfFER FROM INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHES, POOR APPETITE, 


. 


Nothing So Sure to ‘‘Set Up’’ a Man, 
Make Him Feel Brisk ami Vig- 
orous as Dr, Hamilton's Pills 


Lack of exercise and overwork were 
the causes that combined to almost kill 
Sarhuel 8, Stephens, Jr., one of the best 
known citizens in Woodstock, 

In his convincing letter Mr, Stephens 
says:— 

(‘A year ago I returned home after a 


long trip, completely worn out, I was 
so badly affected by chronic billiousness, 
so much overcome by constant head- 
aches, dizziness, that I despaired of 
ever getting well, I was always tired 
and languid, had no energy and spirit, 
found it difficult to sleep for more than 
five hours. My appetite was so fickle 
tnat I ate next to nothing, and in con- 
sequence lost weight and strength. I 
was pale and had dark rings under my 
eyes that made me look like a shadow. 

“It was a that I used Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills, In one week I felt 
like a new man. The feeling of weight 
and nausea in my stomach disappeared, 
My eyes looked brighter, color grew 
better, and, best of all, I began to en- 
joy my meals. The dizziness, languor 
and feeling of depression passed away, 
and I fast regained my oki-time vigor 
and spirits. To-day I am well—thanks 
to Dr. Hamilton's Pills.’’ 

For health, strength, comfort and 
good spirits there is no medicine like 
Dr, Hamilton’s Pills, Beware of sub- 
stitutes, and don’t let any dealer palm 
off some other pill on which he can 
make more money, 25c. per box, or 
five boxes for $1.00, by mail from The 
Catarrhozone Company, Kingston, Ont. 


‘‘How much have you 
ling?’’ 

‘*Just $2.35, dear.’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said the sweet young 
thing, as she snuggled a little closer, 
**don’t let’s wait any longer, darling. I 
guess that’ll do.’’ 

‘*In which house does your neighbor 
live who is so chesty?’’ 

‘‘Of course, it is the one with the 
swell front.’’ 


saved, dar- 


~? 


DEATH'S DOOR 

Collectors gather together articles 
more or less interesting, but probably 
few go in for such bulky objects as 
those chosen by a distinguished British- 
er, Old doors are the object of his de- 
sire. His doors come from old houses, 
castles, and abbeys of historical inter- 
est. Some time ago he obtained at con- 
siderable cost a door through which, 
during the French Revolution, Marie 
Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Danton, 
and Robespierre passed on their way to 
tne guillotine. 

Probably nobody of to-day has a 
strong desire to bring together a great 
variety of teas and snuffs. Lord Peters- 
ham, however, a noted man in his day, 
had a hooby for acquiring various 
kinds of tea and snuff. All round his 
sitting-room were shelves, on the one 
side laden with canisters of souchong, 
bohea, congon, pekoe, Russian, and oth- 
er teas, and on the other with handsome 
jars containing every kind of snuff the 
collector could lay his hands on, 

The Dowager Queen of Italy is the 
possessor of an odd collection, one that 
has the interest of association. It com- 
prises the foot and head gear of royal 
personages of different periods. It is 
said to include a sandal worn by Nero, 
a pair of white slippers that belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots, shoes worn by 
Queen Anne and the Empress Josephine, 
and gloves that were once the property 
of Marie Antoinette. 


The 
2:33 died of old age on Sept. 11, at 


famous brood mare, Ethelwyn 
the farm of her owner, J. C. 
Kirkwood, Del, 

Ethelwyn 2: was foaled in 1883 
and was twenty-eight years old at 
the time of her death. She was 
sired by Harold 413, the sire of Maud 
8. 2:08, and was out of Kathleen, 
also the dam of Eager 2:14%, Se- 
cond dam, Little Miss, a thorough- 
bred mare sired by imp. Sovereign, 

As a three-year-old, Ethelwyn was 
retired to the breeding ranks, Al- 
though having shown much natural 
speed, she was never trained until 
some years later, when proving bar- 
ren, she was given a little training 
and took a record of 2:33 to high 
wheels. 

As a producer of speed, Ethelwyn 
ranks high among the foremost ‘of 
matrons. In 1886 sho produced wra- 
tor 2:23, by Dictator 113. In 1892 
she produced the great three-year- 
old trotter, Impetuous (3) 2:13; by 
Dictator 113, 

Impetuous took her record against 
aged horses and but for throat 
trouble, which ended her turf ear- 
eer, she might have been one of the 
world’s greatest trotters, 

Ethelwyn’s last colt by 


McCoy, 


ree EEEEEEEEEnene 

As a vermifuge there is no prepara- 
tion that equals Mother Graves’ Worm 
It has saved the lives 


Exterminator, 
of countless children, 


Dietator 


'f 


118 was Tintoret and she took a 
record of sith In 1895, she 
foaled the great filly Extasy, by Baron 
Wilkes 2:18, Extasy took a two-year: 
old pacing record of 2:10%4, the world’s 
greatest record for her age, sex and gait 
‘at that time, The next year, she was 
converted to the trot and took the then 
world’s record of 2:11% for a fourth 
heat by a three-year-year-old trotting 


filly. 

tn 1896 Ethelwyn was bred to Dir- 
ectum 4, 2:05%, and in 1897 produced 
Immaculate 2:15%. In 1898 she foal- 
ed Manners 2:30, by Oratorio 2:13 and 
in 1899, by the same sire, she produced 
that sensational pacing mare, Estatic 
2:01%. Estatic won many a fast race 
and set the world’s race record for pac- 
ing mares at 2:01%, the same remain- 
ing till last year, when Lady Maud ©. 
reduced it to 2:01%. 

Ethelwyn’s foal in 1900 was the fast 
trotting mare, Ethel’s Pride 2:06%, by 
Directum 2:05%, winner of the Tran- 
sylvania trotting stake. In 1903 she 

roduced the chestnut horse, Pan Yan, 

by Pan Michael 2:03, that took a four- 
year-old record of 2:17% and_ may 
eventually trot in 2:10. Ethel Hanks 
3, 2:28% by Admiral Dewey 2:04%, 
preduced in 1906, was Ethelwyn’s last 
colt. 

Besides being a great matron her- 
self Ethelwyn has four daughters 
that have produced speed and she is 
the second uam of Swift Bell 2:27%, 
the sire of Jack Switt 3, 2:10% and 
Tony Swift p, 2:04% (4, 205%.) 


THE ‘‘DANE-HOLES’’ OF ENGLAND 
In the counties of Kent and Sussex 
in England there are to be seen certain 
curious well-like excavations, popularly 
supposed to date from the time of Dan- 
ish rule in England, These are invar- 
iably about three feet in diameter, and 
seldom less than sixty feet in depth. In- 
gress and egress were provided for by 
means of rude ladders or hide-ropes. 
Various explanations have been offer- 
ed to account for their existence, some 
ae eg them to have been places of 
refuge, others that they were connected 
with secret forms of worship, still oth- 
ers that they were dug for the extrac- 
tion of chalk and flint. The latest the- 
ory inclines to the view that the holes 
were made to serve as granaries. They 
are found close together in groups, cor- 
responding with the habit of various 
tribes of clustering in restricted areas. 


STRANGE BEDS 


Habit conceals all sorts of absurdi- 
ties. It makes one ache to see an il- 
lustration of a Japanese sleeping-block, 
hollowed out just enough to permit of 
the neck being adjusted thereto. The 
Germans’ notion of night repose does 
not come much nearer our idea of com- 
fort. There are many ill-made and un- 
satisfactory beds (from the American 
point of view) to be found in the 
Kaiser’s dominions, 

German beds, almost without excep- 
tion, are single—so much so, indeed, 


HE COULD NOT 
"SLEEP AT NIGHTS 


TILL HE FOUND B&EELIEF IN 
DODD'S KIDNE£Y PILLS 


Fred. Swanson, of Saskatchewan, semis 
a message of cheer to those who feel 
the weariness and discouragement 
that comes from broken rest 
Macklin, Sask.—(Special) — Those 

who suffer from sleepless nights and 
get up in the morning feeling tired and 
discouraged will find renewed hope in 
the statement made by Fred. Swanson 
of this place. He couid not sleep at 
nights. He discovered the cause. It 
was Kidney trouble. He discovered 
the cure. It is Dodd’s Kidney Pills. 

‘*Yes,’’ Mr. Swanson says in an in- 
terview regarding his case, ‘‘I was 
troubled with my Kidneys for over a 
year, so bad that I could not sleep at 
nights, After using one box of Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills I found great relief. Four 
boxes removed all my pain and now I 
sleep well and I am as strong in my 
Kidneys as any man,’’ 

If the Kidneys are wrong the blood 
becomes clogged with impurities and 
natural rest is an impossibility. Strong, 
healthy Kidneys mean pure blood, new 
life all over the body and that delight 
ful rest that is the sweetest thing in 
life. Dodd’s Kidney Pills always make 
strong, healthy Kidneys, 


‘* After a long experience with differ. 
ent pain remedies, 1 am convinced that 
none are equal to Nerviline. I was 
taken with a cold in my chest, which 
later developed into a sort of chronic 
bronchitis, Every time I coughed it 
seemed to rack and tear my whole 
chest. I was also subject to a great 
stiffness in my joints, especially about 
the knees and shoulders, and experienc. 
ed much pain in my muscles, To cure 
my chest troubles I first rubbed on 
(Nerviline’ copiously for two days, and 
then put a Nerviline Porous Plaster 
over the sore region, I got quick relief. 
Rubbing the sore muscles and achin 
joints with Nerviline did more than a 
other treatments combined, By the aid 
of Nerviline and those wonderful Ner- 
viline Porous Plasters almost any ache, 
and certainly any kind of inflammatory 
cold can be aM ik 

(Signe: ‘Mrs. W. J. Sharpe, 
4 M ‘Beamevitie,”? 

All druggists sell Nerviline in 25¢, 
and 50¢ bottles. Get it to-day. 


— 


that the oceupant, if he attempts to de- 
viate an inch or two from his position, 
finds himself sprawling on the floor. 
The sheets, bed-blankets, ete., are made 
just to fit the beds, and are never wide 
enough to tuck in. They are seldom 
more than an inch or two wider than 
the mattress, and it requires the skill 
and experience of an acrobat, especially 
in the case of a foreigner, to keep the 
bedclothes evenly balanced over one. 

Many of the German hotels use the 
French pillow, which is about half the 
size of the mattress and stuffed out so 
hard and plump that about the only 
benefit the tired traveler gets from it is 
to have it serve as a rest for his back 
while he sleeps in a sitting position. 
The majority of pillows found in Ger- 
many, however, are wedge-shaped, of 
the same material as the mattress, and 
come to a point near the centre of the 
bed. On these the sleeper (if he sleeps) 
rests on an inclined plane, and looks 
like a body on one of the narrow 
planks at the Morgue in Paris, with a 
sheet thrown over it. 


Ruby offered an explanation of her 
tearful mood. 

‘*T’ve been to a wedding,’’ she said. 
‘*T always cry more at a wedding than 
I do at a funeral. It’s so much more 
uncertain,’’ 


Bickle’s Anti-Consumptive Syrup is 
an unparalleled remedy fcr colds, 
coughs, influenza and diseases of the 
throat and lungs. The fame of the me 
dicine rests upon years of successful 
use in eradicating these affections, and 
in protecting mankind from the fatal 
ravages of consumption, and as a neg- 
lected cold leads to consumption, one 
cannot be too careful to fight it in its 
early stages. Bickle’s Syrup is the 
weapon, use it. 


If he cannot supply the 
MAKVE.. accept a0 other 
ut send stamp tor lis rated 
soot —sealel ic give full partic. 
@ars and lirections invalushl, oo tadlew. 
WINDSOR SUPPLY Co., 


maser, Out. General Agents G4 Canade 


Dominion 
Business College 


College open throughout the whole 
year, Students may join at any time. 


“The Practical College” 


Write for free catalogue. 


| CANADA BLDG, DONALD ST. 
WINNIPEG, MAN, 


D. COOPER, C. A. 


Principal 


EUREKA 


KEEPS YOUR HARNESS 


SOFT AS A GLOVE 
TOUGH AS A WIRE 
BLACK AS A COAL 


Scld by Dealers Everywhere 


HARNESS OIL. te Imperial Oil Co., Limited 


Licensed 


McBEAN BROS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
We use our twenty years’ experience in the grain business in Western Canada 


when marketing all grain consignments to best advantage for shipper, 


We handle 


wheat, oats, barley and flax shipped in car lots, giving special ajtention to the 
grading of each shipment, and look after it until finally unloaded in the terminal 


elevator. Good advances made on bills 
returns sent to shipper. 


of lading, and after sale is made prompt 


Our commission charge is the lowest allowed by the 


--ales of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, of which we are members. 
As soon as your car is billed forward, send tue shipping bill to us with in- 


structions about holding or selling, 
business for you. Ship one car to us 


and we will attend to the balance of the 


and you will contniue to ship for years. 


We UNDERSTAND this BUSINESS THOROUGHLY, and that COUNTS, 


We are LICENSED and BONDED, 
Man. 


tions. 


Reference: Bank of Hamilton, Winnipeg, 


Tf you have not shipped a car of grain yet, wrive us for full shipping instruc- 
Shipping grain for a commission merchant to handle is very simple. 


McBEAN BROS. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE - 


WALL P 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


LASTER 


Plaster Loard takes the place of Lath, and is fireproof. 


The “Empire” brands of 


Woodfiber and Hardwal) 


Plaster for good construction. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU 


PLASTER LITERATURE” 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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When Captain Matthew Webb suc- 
ceeded in mastering the English Chan- 
nel, in 1875, it was thought that the 
feat would never be undertaken again 
——so many were the difficulties then 
disclosed, But Thomas William Bur- 
gens, who swam across safely from 

ver the other day, not only experi- 
enced the same difficulties which Webb 
had encountered, but several difficulties 
of his own as well, In the first place 
jd ne is a Yorkshire blacksmith, 
working industriously at his trade with 
little or no time for water activities 
of any kind, and in the second place 
he is a man well over forty years of 
age. These were two very grievous 
handicaps, and handicaps which Bur- 

ess well overcame, THis spurt for 
ame lasted over gb ob: Apert od hours, 
while that of Webb took twenty-one} 
but Burgess was buffeted about by a 
wild sea and baffling white-capped 
waves, 80 that, instead of covering the 
official twenty-one miles, he in reality 
breasted some sixty odd or more. From 
the very start the wind was bad. 

Burgess, however, made no complaint 
for a long time, but it was seen that 
he was having a bad time, On several 
occasions he swallowed water. The 
lumpy sea was very tiring to his arm 
action, and, most serious of all, his 
eyes became affected. At the start, 
of course, he had been greased with 
lard, and this, combined with his great 
powers of endurance, enabled him to 
keep quite warm all through the long 
hours of the swim. In addition to 
the grease he also wore as protection 
against the sea and sun a pair of motor 
soggles, and a rubber bathing-cap. 

he loppy water, however, penetrated 
the goggles, especially the right glass, 
whith, was under water much more 
than the left, and a small pool collect 
ed and remained in the eye-piece, giving 
Burgess great trouble. In the first 
three hours he changed his goggles no 
fewer than four times, but did not seem 
to get much benefit from the changes. 

After swimming for an hour and a 
half Burgess asked for refreshment, and 
Mr, Watson, the food specialist on 
board, prepared some chocolate—a bev- 
erage which was used throughout the 
swim. While taking his drink Bur- 
gess chatted with the party, and told 
them of the rough time he was hav- 
ing. 

Every one’s spirits were rather low, 
as the wind was blowing fifteen miles 
an hour or more, and the prospects 
of gag | like a good swim were very 
remote. Surgess’ eyes were rather in- 
flamed, and he stated that in all his 
experience he had never sutfered 80 
much from the salt water. 

In spite of this fact it was the opin- 
ion of everyone on board that the 
progress made up to that time was bet- 
ter than on any previous Channel swim. 

Burgess used his left overarm stroke 


continually and got a great deal of, 


power from his legs. His stroke was 
twenty-four to the minute, and he never 
varied this for fifteen hours or more. 


“ werk 

steamer, the F. Stobart, hove in sight, 
steaming ap Channel. The entire party 
stood up and signaled her to go behind 
the swimmer, and her captain slowed 
down and altered his course. When 
informed who was in the water he and 
his crew shouted a message of good 
wishes, 

The end of the flood tide on which 
the swim was started took Burgess 
three miles north of the South Sands 
Head Lightship. In three hours he 
was six miles off the land. The lap 
was still troubling him. He was slight- 
ly sick three times, and after about 
three hours’ swimming he had a serious 
talk with the pilot regarding the ad- 
visability of remaining in the water. 

‘(A couple more turns of sickness 
will finish me,’’ he said, 

Burgess came down Channel at a 
great pace, and the Calais boat, due at 
Dover at five o’clock, passed many 
miles eastward of him. His westward 
drift took him as far as the Shake 
speare Colliery, situated half-day be 


tween Folkstone and Dover. : 
The weather was then improving 
rapidly. The swimmer was in better 


spirits after six hours than after two, 
and, as the pilot gruffly yelled, ‘‘ Every- 
thing in the garden is lovely.’’ 

In seven hours it was a position that 
any Channel swimmer would have en 
vied, Burgess was tatisfied, but pot 
elated, 

He was fast settling down to the 
real business of the swim, and those 
on board heard little except the swish- 
swish of his mighty kick and occa- 
sionally a jest about any unfortunate 
member of the party who looked a little 
sickly. ‘ 

At eleven o’clock Burgess started his 
night swim in fine spirits and finely 
placed, 

The next flood tide took him one of 
the most extraordinary jaunts it has 
ever been the fortune of a Channel 
swimmer to go. It set him right back 
toward England and he had to cross the 
dreaded Ridge Bank, where he noticed 
the chill of the shallow water. He 
asked for soundings to be taken and 
when informed that there were twenty- 
one fathoms he immediately assured his 

ilot that he was decidedly nearer Eng- 
and than France, : 

One of the party, ‘‘Jack’’ Weidman, 
dived in and aecompanied Burgess from 
nine o’clock until twelve-thirty, and his 
presence was much appreciated by Bur- 
gess, who, we are told, ‘‘ate, drank, 
and swam the night away.’’ 

At dawn, about 4:30 o’clock, the first 
bearings of the day were taken. Gris- 
nez bore southwest by south and “alais 
eastsoutheast; the nearest land, San- 
gatte, was only three miles distant. The 
fog hung about all the morning and the 
coast was not visible for a long t me. 

About this time, after eighteen hours’ 
swimming, Burgess grew a little weak. 
He stated he was all right pl.ysically, 
but felt ‘‘light-headed,’’ He said he 
could see mirages, and summed the 
whole situation up by saying he had a 
‘bad fit of the blues and if they loys 
didn’t sing to him he should chuck it 
shortly.’’ ‘ 

The party immediately began to sing. 


| | 


Mr. Watson led off with the ‘‘Misor- 
ere’’ from ‘‘Il Trovatore.’’ 

Burgess asked for the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise,’’ and the entire party sang it 
to him for twenty minutes or so with- 
out nip on 

An attack of cramps near the heart 
bothered Burgess until a few miles off 
Grisnez. 

High tide at Grisnez was at 9:40 
o’clock and the slack water was felt 
at 7:40, Thinking he wa still many 
miles off, Burgess asked for champagne, 
When informed he was only a mile and 
a half off the shore he brightened u 
very much, and went away again with 
the word, ‘‘No champagne then.’’ 

Mr. Watson gave him a lozenge and 
some essence of peppermint, which 
seemed to ease him in his pain, and he 
went on again steadily. 

Captain Pearson sang out: ‘‘If you 
ean stick it a little longer, ‘Bill,’ you 
won't be troubled with this job again.’’ 
To which Burgess answered: ‘‘Oh, 
we'll settle it now.’’ 

When Weidman went in, at 6:30 
o’clock, Burgess, noticing he was using 
a poor arm stroke, gave him a short 
lesson in swimming. 

About eight o’clock he had another 
attack of stomach cramp, which pre- 
vented his swimming his best. The 
situation was then critical. A deci- 
sion to alter the course half a point 
east or west meant success or failure. 

Burgess summed up the situation 
swiftly. He told his pilot that rather 
than run the risk of being swept off 
short by the tide, as he was on a pre- 
vious swim, he would make a dash for 
the point of Grisnez, The course was 


at once altered, and the wisdom of | &™ 


Burgess’ decision was soon apparent; 
he was gaining on the land more rapid- 
ly. His illness, however, badly handi- 
capped him, 

At 8:30 o’clock the point of the cape 
was straight ahead, and Burgess had 
missed it by a little under a quarter 
of a mile! By many on board this was 
regarded as the end of his chance, Bur- 
gess said he was in a bad way, but if 
necessary he would make a dash for 
the shore. His great pluck was the 
only thing that kept him going. The 
‘*Marseillaise’’ was again trolled forth 
from the boat and as Burgess slowly 
fought his way inch by ineh into the 
bay east of Grisnez the scene was most 
dramatic. 

It was a raco with the tide, and Bur- 
gess won, one might say, by inches. 
He got inside the bay and into slack 
water, and another quarter of au hour’s 
painful work brought his great task to 
a close. 

The excitement on the’ boat was in- 
tense. The whole of the party tock off 
their shoes and stockings and eagerly 
awaited the word from the skipper that 
the water was shallow enough to walk 
in. Burgess sprinted the last two hun- 
dred yards on his left overarm, the 
stroke thet had given him the victory 
over the Channel, exactly at 9:50 

Then Burgess walked a little weakly, 
but with a firm step to shore, and sel- 
ected his mother out of all the crowd— 
eager to take him in her arms. 


THE FIRST MAN TO SCALE THE 
MATTERHORN 

After facing a hundred deaths on 
mountain peaks in every part of the 
globe, it may seem strange that Ed- 
ward Whymper, ‘the world-renowned 
mountain-elimber, who died a few days 
ago in the shadow of his loved Mont 
Blane, met death in a perfectly normal, 
every-day fashion in his bed. But this 
has been really the fate of nearly al! 
great explorers—Captain Cook and Sir 
John Franklin alone standing out as 
two notable exceptions, And both of 
these latter were comparatively young 
men, 

Whymper was well advanced in his 
seventy-second year, and had been ill. 
He spoke in Geneva a few days ago as 
a man with a premonition of death. 
He died at Chamouni among the tall 
mountains and glaciers he loved so well. 

When Whymper was twenty-five years 
of age, in 1865, he climbed the Matter- 
horn after seven fruitless attempts. 
The peak had been supposed unscalable. 
On the way down, Lord Hadow’s foot 
slipped, and four of the members of 
the party when the rope broke fell 
thousands of feet to their destruction, 
The tragedy, and Whymper’s graphic 
account of it in ‘‘Serambles Among the 
Alps,’’ made the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn the most famous mountain 
conquest on record. Though in seien- 
tific attainments Whymper was not the 
equal of several other noted ‘‘mountain- 
climbing investigators,’’ owing to his 
grace of literary style and mastership 
of the art of vivid description he had 
no superior in the matter of imparting 
to the general reader his knowledge 
and the results of his observations. 
Whymper was, moreover, an artist of 
considerable talent. 

A singular fact illustrative of ‘‘the 
irony of fate and the sarcasm of des- 
tiny,’’ is that although on the occasion 
of his great triumph he narrowly es- 
eaped falling 4,000 feet down the sheer 
slopes of the mountain, some years later 
he fell four feet from a lecture platform 
and suffered a broken leg. Previous to 
this accident, moreover, he had come 
out unseratehed from numerous perilous 
situations, into which his enthusiasm 
for climbing and an almost reckless 
spirit of adventure had led him, 

Whymper’s explorations, expeditions, 
and peak scalings were not confined to 
the Alps, but extended to Mexico, South 
America, Greenland, and other coun- 
tries. Many of his ventures were un- 
dertaken alone, since, being compara- 
tively without money, he could not pay 
guides and others to accompany him. 

The first ascent to a greater height 
than 29,000 feet was placed to the ere 
dit of Mr, Whymper when he reached 
the top of Chimborazo in Eeuador, 
which had baffled all other travellers 
He made valuable observations on the 
physical effect of high altitudes, duc 
tor years occupied himself with baro 


consternation in the passengers was 
_|the fact that n 2 the exva,could 


metric researches. He came to Amer- 
ica a fow years and 
that there are ‘ n 
rolled into one’’ in the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Though he was then at an age 
when most men aie od the slippered 
ease of the fireside, he made several 
ascents of virgin snow-clad crests in 
that on, 

In his seventy-one years of active 
life as scientist, artist, and explorer, 
Whymper was the evangel of ‘‘the 
freedom of the mountaineer.’’ B 
ened he illustrated the precept of 
is books and pictures, and his depic- 
tion of the pleasures and rewards’ of 
mountaineering have led many to fol- 
low in his footsteps starward, or, at 
least, to lift their eyes to the ever- 
fa hills among which he lived and 

ed. : 


SAVAGES SURROUND WRECK 


The thrilling experiences of the crew 
and passengers of the steamer Fife- 
shire, wrecked on the coast of Africa, 
about twenty miles south of Cape Gu- 
ardafui, were described at Plymouth 
when survivors arrived on the P, and 
O. liner Persia, 

The survivors included Edward Ar- 
thur, second steward; R. Middlemiss, 
butcher; Alfred Brown, chief cook; 
Robt. Nixon, steerage steward, and J. 
Hunter, who was taking a passage 
home in the steamer as a distressed 
British seaman, 

At the time of the wreck the Fife- 
shire had on board 110 people, of whom 
the passengers *humbered thirty-three. 

Telling the exciting story of the 
wreck and the subsequent adventures, 
Mr. Arthur and his shipmates said that 
in the Indian Ocean the Fifeshire had 
encountered a wild monsoon, but as 
the liner neared the Red Sea there was 
an improvement in the weather, and 
when the wreck occurred on August 9 
the sea was quite smooth. All day 
there had been a light haze, but not 
sufficient to impede the vessel’s pro- 


‘O88. 

The Fifeshire was hurrying along at 
top speed, when suddenly there was a 
harsh grating sound, and gradually she 
slowed up. The liner had evidently 
struck a sandy or pebbly ridge, on the 
outer edge of a dangerous reef, but s0 
gently did she take the ground that 
no trembling or vibration was felt un- 
til the engines were put full-speed a- 
stern in the effort to release her. 

When the first attempts failed to 
move the Fifeshire a kedge anchor was 
put out over the stern, and once more 
the engines were reversed at top xpeed. 
It was in vain, however, for the liner’s 
stem was deeply embedded, whilst a 
pinnacle rock penetrated tho forehold 
and held the ship firm. The moving 
engines flung her broadside on to the 
rocks, instead of—as she was at first— 
bow on, and 15 feet of water was found 
in the forehold. The bulkhead, how- 
ever, held well, and the engine-room 
was not invaded, so the prospect of re- 
floating the ship was not entirely hope- 
less. 

All through the night efforts were 
mado to save her, and rockets were fre- 
quently fired to attract attention. Day- 
light showed tha. the scene of the oc- 
currence was about twenty miles south 
of Cape Guardafui, but what created 


see the snore was thronged with hordes 
of hostile savages. They were Somalis, 
and were attired in weird costumes, 
and all were armed with long spears 
and old rifles. Their attitude was dis- 
tinetly unfriendly. 

There were thousands of these na- 
tives. Some were mounted, but the 
great bulk were on foot. Evidently 
they had been attratced by the rockets, 
and were anticipating looting the ship. 
They brandished their weapons, and 
some of the more daring plunged into 
the sea and swam to the liner, some 300 
or 400 yords from the shore. It is be- 
lieved they would have clambered on 
board, but for the display of rifles and 
an occasional warning discharge of 
shot. One man, a ehief, was allowed 
on board. He was given presents of 
clothing, ete., but it was impossible to 
extract any information from him or 
to obtain any promise of help or guar- 
antees ef safety for the ship’s company 
if they landed, 

Accordingly, convinced that their 
rescue depended to a large extent upon 
their own exertions, Captain Cramer 
decided to send away the lifeboat in 
charge of the chief officer to obtain 
help. This was done at breakfast time 
on August 10, five hands going with 
the officer in the boat. 

All on the Fifeshire were convinced 
that they would be massacred if they 
fell into the hands of the Somalis, or 
else would be sold into slavery, All 
through the day the natives watched 
the progress of events, and after dark 
there was some anxiety, as it was 
thought the savages might attempt to 
surprise the ship’s company. Careful 
watch was, therefore, kept, and guns 
were discharged at intervals as a 
warning to the natives to keep clear. 

Then came a change in the weather. 
A storm sprang up during the night, 
and next morning heavy seas were 
breaking over the liner, which began 
to break up. Realizing that no time 
was to be lost, Captain Cramer direct- 
ed four lifeboats to be provisioned and 
supplied with fresh water. The first 
to be launched was put over on the 
weather side, and at once capsized, the 
occupants having to swim for their 
lives. All were picked up, and event 
ually the four lifeboats were safely 
afloat, the women and children going 
in the boat with the captain, 


Orders were given for the little flot- 
illa to keep together, but, at night, in 
the storm, they separated, From a boat 
in charge of the third officer, Iveson, 
one of the crew was washed overboard, 
but was picked up after being a quar- 
ter of an hour in the sea. Fourth Offi 
cer Clinton’s boat was early disman 
tled, and was nearly driven ashore 
among the savages, but by desperate 
efforts the crew pulled the boat sea- 
ward, Huge seas threatened to swamp 
her, and the crew were up to their 
knees in water, when, after fifteen 
hours, during the whole of which time 
they had been baling for their lives, 
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y|the Adour rescuing about seventy-five 


_ THE RAYMOND LEADER 


mail steamer Adour. 


Thoir rescue was an exciting one, as 
the boat was smashed against the 
liner’s side. Some of the occupants 
were rescued from the water in an ex- 
hausted condition. Three hours earlier 
another boat had been found by the 
Adour, the captain of which searched 
the vicinity for the other boats. Twen- 
b pas hours after leaving the Fife- 
shire the captain’s boat was picked up, 


of the Fifeshire’s ple, including a 
three-months-old baby. The fourth 
boat has never been heard of. 


WHEN THE SMUGGLERS CAUGHT 
DONOHUE 

In these days of adroit smuggling the 
United States customs service will long 
mourn the loss of Timothy J. Donohue, 
who died a week or so ago after a short 
illness in his home in Brooklyn, ‘‘ Little 
Tim,’’ as he was familiarly known, was 
born in County Kerry, Ireland, sixty- 
five years ago, coming to this country 
when a lad of scarcely seventeen, start- 
ing work here as a marble cutter. When 
still nothing much but a midget in size 
young Donohue changed his vocation 
and went into politics. But polities 
was not so lucrative then as now, and 
soon he got a job in the customs office 
as a clerk in the weighers’ department, 
That was in 1869, and ten years later 
he was made a regular inspector by exe- 
cutive order, The order which made 
him a full-fledged inspector came after 
he had showed remarkable ability as a 
detective while working as a packer and 
opener and as a night inspector. 

Donohue’s position, which he practi- 
cally made for himself, was to saunter 
about the pier and watch for smugglers 
when a liner was docking. Many a 
passenger, having passed the regular 
examination, who was counting on get- 
ting dutiable goods in free, suddenly 
found himself accosted by Donohue. It 
took the inspector but a momeat to as- 
certain whether or not his suspicions 
were correct, and nine times out of ten 
he was on the right track. A light- 
ning ‘‘frisking’’ usually gave evidence 
of the contraband article and a would- 
be smuggler was caught. 

The new inspector’s first work was 
to break up a long-setablished practise 
of tobacco smuggling. The revenue 
organization was essentially different in 
those days and Donohue found it neces- 
sary to watch the big ships from a small 
rowboat. It was the practise of the 
smugglers to throw cigars and other 
forms of the weed overboard, where 
accomplices in small boats would gather 
the rubber-covered packages. But 
Donohue, after many a weary vigil 
down the bay, broke up the unlawful 
trade. In his first work on the piers 
the detective was assisted by Thomas 
Brown, another inspector who made his- 
tory for the esrvice, but Brown fell to 
his death ten years ago. 

In his experiences in getting «fter 
the tobaceo smugglers Donohue had « 
number of narrow escapes fron death 
One, whica was particularly dangerous 
and was an excellent example of the 
man’s fearlessness, occurred in 1882. 
There was one ship plying between 
Cuba and New York which Donohue 
suspected, One day it arrived on a 
revuler trip andthe detective 
her. The customs man knew every 


could be hidden, but, after a thorough 
search, he found nothing. 

But Donohue was sure that there 
were 100,000 cigars on that vessel and 
he was determined to locate them. Fin- 
ally he noticed that although the fire 
men were free to go ashore, many of 
them were still on the ship, apparently 
enjoying his discomfiture. Then Dono 
hue had an idea, He procured a Jan 
tern and a hammer and made his way 
to the boiler-room, tapping each boiler 
with the hammer. One sounded differ 
ently from the rest and he ordered the 
circular cover, about the size of an or 
dinary manhole, removed, 

There was a moment’s hesitation, but 
the order was fulfilled and Donohue 
went down in the big iron cavern, 
There heaped at one side he found the 
100,000 cigars. But while he was below 
some one clapped down the iron cover 
and the inspector was trapped. He yell 
ed and pounded, but all in vain. Then 
his lantern went out, The detective re 
mained there for several hours until a 
watchman, hearing the hammering, re 
leased him. 


SIGNS OF GENTILITY 

The practice observed among Spanish 
hidalgos of allowing the finger-nails to 
grow into claws was to temonstrate 
that they had never done any manual 
work, The same custom exists among 
the Chinese for the same reason. 

Among the Romans the wearing of 
long sleeves, which came down over the 
hand, was the fashion in aristocratic 
circles. This advertised to the world 
that the wearer did not engage in any 
labor, and freedom from employment 
was the condition of respectability, 

English boots and shoes have been 
designed more or less for the same pur- 
pose as that of the Chinese, who bind 
their women’s feet in proof of their 
gentility. As early as the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus ‘‘peak-toed boots and 
shoes’’ excited the wrath and contempt 
of the monkish historians. The shoes 
called pigacia had their points made 
like a scorpion’s tail, and a courtier 
named Robert stuffed his out with tow, 
and caused them to curl round in the 
form of a ram’s horn, a fashion which 
took mightily among the nobles. It is 
plain that the purpose of this fashion 
was to show that the privileged wear- 
er was not dependent on any kind of 
labor or fleetness of foot for his daily 
bread. 

The practice of wearing tight-fitting 
boots and shoes is an old one, for Chau- 
cer, writing of them in his day, says 
that it is 
‘*Merveyle sith that they sitte so pleyn, 
How they come on, or off again.’’ 

Later, in 1765, Horace Walpole said, 

I am now twenty years on the right 
side of red heels.’’ 


THE SPREAD OF SPECIES 


Ove of the problems that confront 
the naturalist is that of accounting for 
the distribution of identical forms of 
life through widely separated localities. 
lavestigation frequently shows that 
this has been aecomplished in many | 

& 


place on a ship where contraband stuff 


were picked up by the French| ways that appear quite simple when 
once discovered, although one would 
hardly have thought of them. 

Some interesting facts have been 
— concerning the dispersion of | fri 
resh-water 
their appearance in remote and isolated 
ponds, 

rt in this work, 

n 
their feet a hundred miles or more, Bi- 
valve mollusks not infrequently cling 


to 


thus transported for considerable dis- 
tances, Even aquatic insects have been 
known to carry small fresh-water mol- 
lusks attached to their legs. 


of 
is 


eight hundred and thirty feet high, 
from the top of which, with much force, 
rises white clouds of vapor to a height 


of 


easy traveling on the island, for in 
places the black pebbles of the beach 
are all astir with water boiling up 
through them, water so hot that a mis- 
step might scald the foot seriously. 
At this point the crater-wall has been 
broken down almost to the sea-level, 
and one may look down into the great 
hollow island. 


scoria, with many little fumaroles or 
blow-holes, through which hot sulphur 
vapors come wheezing out, while every 
few minutes there is a smart trembling 
beneath the feet, and a low, dull, roll 
ing roar, 


traveller’ proceeds, and 
finds the cause. 
a great lake of steaming water, quite 
filling this end of the crater, and, being 


as 


nearly half a mile from either side. The 
water is too hot comfortably to apply 
the hand to it, 
either to touch or to taste, because of a 
strong infusion of alum and sulphuric 
acid. 


is 
ne 


Amon 


ys). 
little pillar-like cones from ten to thir 


mollusks, accounting for 
Water-fowl play an important 
Ducks have been 
own to carry mussels attached to 


the toes of wading birds, and are 


A SEA VOLCANO 

the most curious phenomena 
New Zealand is its sea voleano. This 
a great mountain of black seonia 


fully two thousand feet. It is not 


The crater is circular, 
full mile in diameter, and hemmed 


in by walls many hundred feet high 
and very precipitous. 


The erater floor 
an uneven plain of voleanie ash and 


The vapor begins to thicken as the 
he very soon 
He is stopped short by 


ean be seen when the clouds lift, 


and is insupportable 


On the farther border of the lake 
a row of violent solfataras (chim 
They have built for themselves 


i aseiil 


roarin, 


deep. 


with oars, 


color. 
broken 
thaft of intense blue light is thrown 
Karth-worms crawl y 
at their highest speed and hant eager- 
ly for refuge when 
light. 


upon them, 


ty feet high and a yard or two in dia- 
meter at the base; and through these 
open chimneys they trumpet steam and 
sulphuric gases with a vielence 
ul to contemplate. 
sereeching and din afflict the traveler ’s 
ears, even at a considerable distarice. 


The water of the lake is of a milky, 
opaque cast, not more than ten feet 
Lines upon the shore show that 
it daily rises and falls slightly with the 
tide of the sea outside, 
the water boils furious! 
froth and foam, while still its heat is 
much below the boiling point of two 
hundred and twelve Fahrenheit, 
are dangerous places for boats; the 
abundant air in the water diminishes 
materially its buoyancy, and a beat 
sinks alarmingly low in crossing them. 


One expedition landed across the lake 
at one of the solfataras nearest the 
beach, and proceeded to demolish it 
It was a chimney about two 
feet in diameter, clay without, while 
within it was lined with erystals of 
sulphur of a_ beautiful 
splashed with vermilion spots. Pushing 
in the top of this chimney, the frag- 
ments would firet fall down its throat 
and then come flying out into the air 
with explosions that were startlingly 
like a prolonged stentorian cough. 


A demoniacal 


n many spots 
with mueh 


These 


straw yellow 


THE DEADLY BLUE LIGHT 


Serpents, earth-worms, ants, and hens 
are very sensitive to the influences of 
Serpents seem stupefied, sigk, 


benumbed when ‘a 


subjected to red 


All the vegetable world is sensitive 
to the aetion of colored rays, - few 
plants can bear a powerful blud@ji 
When 


ght. 


the blue rays are turned n 
plants there are few that do not * 
and if the blue light is continuous the 
colors fade and the plants die. 
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Headaches — nausea — indigestion—miuddy complexion—nimples— 
bad breath—these are some of the effects of con- 


stipation. The mild, sensible, 


They contain the latest 


@iscevered and best evacuant known, which 
empties the bewels without the slizhtest discomfort and without die- 


turbing the rest of the system. Constantly increased doses are not necessary. 
BSc. a ben. If your érugzist hes met yet stacked them, send 25c. and we will mail them. 3% 
Company of Canada, Limited, 


Nathwnal Brag end Chemical 


for any part of your home. 
It is in use in millions of families. 
it famous. And it never flickers, 


or library, where a clear, steady light is needed. 


_ The Rayo is made of solid brass, nickel-plated ; also in numerous other styles and 
finishes. Easily lighted without removing shade or chimney ; easy to cleau and rewick, 
Ask your dealer to show you his line of Rayo lamps; or writefor descriptive circular to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 


IROOM=PARLOR 


The Rayo Lamp is the best and most serviceable lamp you can find 


Its strong white light has made 


In the dining-room or the parlor the Rayo gives just the light that is most effec- 


tive. Itis a becoming lamp—in itself andto you. Just the lamp, too, for bedroom 


WHEAT, BARLEY 
OATS, FLAX 


Owing to so much unfavorable weather, many farmers over Western 
Canada have gathered at least part of their crop touched by frost or 


otherwise weather damaged. 


However, through the large shortage in 


corn, oats, barley, fodder, potatoes and vegetables, by the unusual heat 
and drought of last summer in the United States, Kastern Canada and 
Western Europe, there is going to be a steady demand at good prices 
for all the grain Western Canada has raised, no matter what its quality 


may be. 


So much variety in quality makes it impossible for those less ex 
perieneed to judge the full value that should be obtained for such grain, 


therefore the 


farmer never stood more in need of the services of the 


experienced and reliable grain commission man to act for him, in the 
looking after and selling of his grain, than he does this season. 
Farmers, you will therefore do well for yourselves, not to gecept 
street or track prices, but to ship your grain by carload direct to Fort 
William or Port Arthur, to be Jandled by us in a way that will! get 


for you all there is in it. 


receipt of shipping bills for ears shipped. 


We make liberal advances when desired, on 
We never buy your grain on 


our own account, but act as your agents in selling it to the best advan- 
tage for your account, and we do so on a fixed commission of le per 


bushel. 
*, 


. We have made a specialty of this work for many years, and are 


well known over Western Canada for our experience in the grain trade, 
reliability, careful attention to our customers’ interests, and promptness 


in making settlements, 


We invite farmers who have net yet employed us to write to us for 
shipping instructions and market information, and in regard to our 
standing in the Winnipeg Grain Trade, and our financial position, we 
beg to refer you to the Union Bank of Canada, and any of its branches, 
also to the commercial agencies of Bradstreets and R, G. Dan & Co, 


THOMPSON SONS & CO 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


703 Y Grain Exchange 


Winnipeg 


old-fashioned sitting room o 
Blanchard Hall, a rambling an- 
cient looking manor house in the north 
of England, The room which they 


occupied was heavily and richly fur- 

nished, and over the fireplace hung a 

: life-size oikpainting of a young man 
whose 

handsome, manly features bore an. ex- 
do, and clearly bespoke 

the uneonquerable will of the man. But 
ualities were in 
of 
humor betrayed by the mouth and the 
dopth of affection that looked out from 
Altogether it 
be seen 
without awakening an interost, and one 


of eight-and-tweaty perhaps, 
pression of pri 


these exceptionable 


part ato’ for by the expression 


the warm grey eyes. 
was « face that could not 


not to be easily forgotten. 


‘The lamp on tho table burned dim. 
open 

the 
room distinetly visible, while its warm 


ly, but the fire on the wide, 
hearth rendered every object in 


glow was particularly grateful in con 


trast with the storm that was raging 

And a pretty picture these 

two Indies made as the ruddy light en- 

The elder sat in a crim- 

son arm-chair, and while ber hand rest- 

ed Pioge f on the golden hair of the 
D) 


without. 


veloped them. 


maiden, who sat at her feet on a foot 


stool, it was evident that her thoughts 


wore far away. ‘The chastened expres- 
sion of the delicate features framed by 
the silver wavelets of the hair, told 
powerfully of an intensity of human 
suffering which words could never 
describe : f 

And thus these two sat silently list 
ening to the fitful gusts of the wind. 
At length Mrs. Blanchard, with a deop 
sigh, turned to her niece saying, * How 
drearily the wind moans, dearest! It 
seoms to make a more pitiful lament 
than usual. Does it not?’’ 

“Tt does sound very melanchaly to 
night, but [ like to listen to it. The 
fury of tho elements always suggests 
a great many thoughts to me of life 
and a future state. Next to His 
revealed word, I think it is in nature 
that we ean trace the character of God. 
It must be His severe justice that is 
displayed in the storm.'’— 

‘As usual, Edna, puzzling over the 
attributes of God and revelation. I 
am afraid you think too much, but of 
two evils I suppose it is better to think 
too much than too little. Solitary 
thought strengthens the mind more than 
anything else, and it is. this mental 
strength which, after religion, fits us 
for the battle of life. 1 trust you 
may come off more than conquerer, my 
child.’’ Mrs. Blanchard leaned back 
and relapsed once more into her sad 
reverie. Edna was quite used to her 
habitual sadness, so she sat ‘silently 
watching her, and fancied there was 4 
deeper shade of melancholy on the gen- 
tle face than she had ever seen. there 
before. But soon she was startled by 
seeing two large tear-drops fall into 
Mrs. Blanchard ’s lap, followed by 

uick succession. 
oa Se te, ‘* My dear, dear 
4 aunt,’’ she murmured as she wound Ut? 
arms lovingly round her, ‘‘are you ill 
or has, anything happened to distress 
yout’! ‘This gentle sympathy only in 
creased the agitation, and she leaned 
her head on the young girl's shoulder, 
sobbing hysterically as she answered, 
‘*No, darling, it is no new sorrow, but 
the old, old grief that has caused years 
of bitter suffering. 1 thought I had 
lei sea to contro! myself, but Ob! 
she moaned, ‘‘this was his birth-night. 
This night twenty years “go my pre 
cious Harold was given to me, only to 
be taken from me again and cause 
these years of lonely anguish.’’ Her 
{rame trembled with uncontrollable 
weeping, while Edna strove to comfort 
her. ‘ 

‘‘Denrest auntie,’’ sbe said, ‘‘you 
know all things work together for good, 
and out bitterest trials are sent us in 
love.’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ interposed Mrs. Blanch 
ard, ‘‘that may comfort others, but 
there is no consolation in it for me, 
for my sorrows are only the conse- 
quences of my own folly. There is 
no comfort for sorrow like mine, Ob 
if 1 could only lie down and be at 
rest, [ am so weary of this aching 
heart.’? 

‘But, auntie dear, what should I do 
without you? Ever since mamma died 
you have been so kind to me, an ddear 
papa left us 80 poor. What would 
have become of me, but for your gener 
osity and love? And I know that many 
others love and value you. The ten 
ants and all the poor in the village 
would deeply miss ‘their lady, and 
well they might, for you have been 
ministering to their wants and plan- 
ning their welfare for years. When 
you were leaving Mrs. Moore's yester 
day, after giving her the jelly and 
things for little Annie, [ heard her say, 
‘God bless our dear lady and comfort 
her broken heart, and may He spare 
her to us for many a day.’ Yours is 
a very useful life and you ought to 
wish it to be prolonged for the sake of 
others rather than shortened.'’ 

“*T don’t do more than my duty to- 
wards them, and perhaps if I had had 
other cares | wouldn’t have given them 
so much of my time, besides 1 found 
that by entering into their interests { 
jearned to dwell less on my own great 
juss. But oh! how the wind sbrieks!’’ 
she vontinued with a shudder, as the 
wind with an unearthly wail swept 
round that corner of the mansion, | 
feel strangely nervous tonight. 1 hope 
my loved ones are not in dapenr, or 
trouble. [ wonder if both are living. 
1 cannot but think they are.’’ She 
spoke in a low tone as if to herself. 

“You refer to my Uncle George and 
cousin Harold, do you not?’' asked 


“Yes, dear, it is for my husband and 
; son that I grieve,’’ she answered, 


‘You have heard all about them Edna, 


a not?’’ 
' “4 ma told me long ago that m 
H uncle and cousin had left you soon af- 
: ter your marriage, but I never beard 
: the ‘particulars. 1 dreaded speakin 
i of it to you, because any mention o 
: tuem made you so unhappy, but I often 
wished to know.’’ 
. ‘Strange I never told you before. 
‘*Well, tell me about it now, dear 
: auntie,’’ said Edna, thinking it might 
| do her to confide in some one, 


dear, I will tell you, for you 


A Winter Blossom 


(Dy Mas. ©. B, Dobbs) 


WO adios sat in the Megane 


at the picture over the ureplace. 
na’s eyes followed her's, 


lover.’ 


will was not to be thwarted. 


Winnie’ so easily. 


me, except on that fearful day when 1 
was doomed to this miserable existence, 


be married in threo months. An aunt 
of George's gave a garden party, Of 
course | was invited, also my cousin 
Harry, who was visiting us at the 
time. George had gone to London on 
business and would be away for some 
days. I thought it better for Harry’s 
sake that he wouldn’t be home for the 
party, for otherwise he wouldn’t get 
much of my company, and T loved him 
as dearly as if he were my brother. 
He was a dear, pleasant fellow, full 
of life and fun and TI hadn’t seen him 
for more than a year. He had just 
graduated B.A. and stood first on the 
list of prizemen, and was not only an 
amusing but also an instructive com 
panion, so [ looked forward to spending 
a very happy day, although George was 


absent. When we arrived at Mrs. 
Stafford’s you may imagine how sur 
prised I was to meet George himself. 


He had never seen Harry before, and 
as soon as he had answered my in- 
quiries as to his sudden appearance I 
said, ‘Allow me to introduce to you 
my friend Mr. Carlton,’ then turning 
to Harry, ‘Harry, Mr. Blanchard.’ 

‘‘George made a very slight bow, 
whieh Harry returned by a pleasant 
smile, bowing as he said, ‘T am always 
pleased to be introduced to any of Win 
nie’s friends, for madeap as she is, she 
has good taste,’ 

‘*T saw he was piqued at Harrv’s as 
sumed patronage of me, and he said 
stiffly, ‘Well, as Miss Harding displays 
such good taste in the selection of her 
friends, I trust she will find you no 
exception to the rule, and as my aunt 
sent me for her shawl, I shall leave her 
in yaur care. Good morning.’ 

‘‘He touched his bat and turned 


ip him. ‘1 want t 
He stopped and I whispered, am 
ashamed of you for being so disagree 
able, and [I wanted you to be so nice 
to him.’ 

***You are so nice to him that it will 
suffice for both. Winnie, indeed,’ he 
added with a frown. ‘‘So he has per 
mission to call you Winnie?’ 

‘**Of course he has,’ [ answered 
‘Do you think no one but your august 
self has the right to call me Winnie? 

‘**T must go,’ he said, not heeding 
what [ was saying, ‘au revoir,’ and 
he was gone. 

**I turned to look for Harry, and soon 
saw him a short distance off, talking to 
Helen Stafford. ‘I was just asking 
Miss Stafford who your stiff-looking 
friend is,’ said he as I joined them, 
‘and | am surprised to hear he is her 
cousin. He’s a fine looking fellow 
though, but abominably starchy,’ 

‘**Take care, Mr. Carlton,’ 
Helen, laughing, ‘you must be 
ticularly careful when you speak 
my cousin in Winnifred’s presence,’ 

‘*Yes?’ queried ‘Harry, ‘does 
admire him so much then?’ 

‘**Ah!’ laughed Helen, ‘I see you 
lon’t know everything, Mr. Carlton, 
though you are so clever; as to her 
admiration of him, you can sound her 
on that point yourself, but here comes 
Lilian Hartford; she wants me I know, 
so I must leave you.’ 

***Want you, I should think | 
want you,’ exclaimed Lilian, u 
profhised to play a game of croquet 
with us half an hour ago and we have 
been waiting for you ever since.’ 
Then turning to me, ‘Why, where have 
you been Winnifred? { didn’t see 
you before.’ 1 replied that we had 
not long urrived. ‘It is so selfish of 
you to keep Mr, Cariton all to your 
self,’ she whispered. Then aloud to 
Harry, ‘You are so devoted to your 
charming cousin, Mr. Carlton, that you 
have neither eyes nor ears for anyone 
else.’ 

“**T plead guilty,’ he answered, ‘but 
I have not been here long, and have 
plenty of time to redeem myself yet.’ 

‘* *See that you make good use of it 
then.’ ‘But come,’ she said to Helen, 
‘they are waiting to begin the game.’ 
‘I will see you again when this game is 
finished,’ she said as they left us. 

‘* *So you admire him, Winnie?’ ask 
ed Harry when we were alone, but see 
ing my erimson face, he added, ‘I need 
not ask, your face answers my question 
fully. Well, well, Winnie, he looks 
capable of winning any woman’s heart, 
but I wish for your own sake, little 
sister, that he were of a leas haughty 
disposition.’ 

‘But he is so good. and so very 
clever. Wait till you know him bet- 
ter and then you will like him,’ said 


***Very likely [ shall,’ he answered, 
‘but he isn’t what I would choose for 
ou, But rey you are not engaged,’ 
e added quickly, ‘you are so young.’ 

‘**It is likely I shall be married in 
September,’ I answered as courage- 
ously as [ could, ‘I will be seventeen 


ee Yoh ted 
voenteen e@ repeated. ~A 
But tell me, who 


reat age certainly, 


said 
par 
of 


she 


do 


this lucky fellow to whom you will] pet 


#0 soon commit your life’s happiness?’ 

“‘T told bim that he was 
Blanchard, the master of Blanchard 
Hall, and the representative of an old 


possess, 
course you have a right to know its 
history.’’ She paused and looked wu 


Ka- 
After a 
minute she said, ‘‘ How handsome and 
fascivating he must have been, auntie, 
and yet somehow I feel afraid of him. 
You must have loved him intensely, |* 
and T am sure he was an unchanging 


“T thought so once, and indeed I 
cannot help thinking so still, in spite 
of what has happened, but no,’’ she 


mused, ‘‘T am not necessary to his hap- 
piness as he once said was, He 
couldn't have loved me when he has 
done without me so long. Edna, it 


was his terrible pride which could not 
bear the slightest insult and his iron 
I am 
sure he must have suffered too, for his 
loving heart could not forget his ‘dear 
He used to say 
he was never at rest unless [ was by 
his side, and though he was so haughty 
he was ever deferential and tender to 


But we had a quarrel! before that. We 
were engaged at the time and were to 


away. ‘Wait,’ cried I, as 4 hurried to 
* - , 


family, and was besides 
man of refined lite tastes and 
of no|And 1 w 


nifrod,’ he said, Mer 
when ‘I ceased speaking, ‘be candid 
Is it your wish or that of 
, should 
take place? If it is in consideration 
of his cligibility that you accept him, 
T beg of you to wait at least for two 
or three years.’ 

“**My friends had nothing to say in 
the matter except to give their con- 
sent, and my only reason for acceptin, 
him was that [ loved him dearly an 
could never be happy without him. So 
there, you have all my confidence, 1 
could never keep anything from you 
yet.’ 
‘We were walking about the grounds 
during the conversation and though in 
terrupted every few minutes by greet- 
ings from friends on all sides, it oc 
cured as nearly as I can remember word 
for word as [ give it to you. Poor 
Harry! he never knew how sadly his 
fours for me were realized. He went 
out to Australia and died there soon 
after my marriage. 

“But to return: IT looked up when I 
said that, and saw George at some dis- 
tance, watching us attentively. His 
brows were knit and his face pale and 
set. All at onee the truth flashed up- 
on me, Was ho jealous of Harry? 
I rightly guessed that my flushed and 
animated face, as well as Harry's ex- 
pression of affectionate interest, had 
something to do with it. It just looks 
like a flirtation, I thought, but it 
never crossed my mind that he didn’t 
know that Harry was my cousin. ‘Now 
I am going to set you at liberty,’ I 
said. ‘Come with me over to George 
and then go and look for Helen.’ mut 
just at that moment Lavra Harrison, 
with two gentlemen, came to tell me 
that they wanted me to go boating 
with them, 

** «Oh! you must come,’ said Laura. 
‘We want you to complete our party.’ 

***Of course you will come Miss 
Harding,’’ said Mr. Berkeley. 

“* *VYes, go,’ urged Harry. So 1 went 
and enjoyed the row very much, 

‘‘The rest of the afternoon passed 
quickly and pleasantly. I didn’t get 
a chance to speak to George, but saw 
him now and then at a distance, and 
at tea he didn’t sit near me. When 
we were ready to go home I looked 
round for him, and could not see him. 
But just as we were getting into the 
carriage Harry said, ‘Here comes your 
solemn-looking lover.’ He was be 
side us the next minute and looking into 
the carriage where I was seated be 
side Harry said, ‘I see you have an 
escort, Miss Harding. Good evening.’ 
He bowed coldly and left us. 


‘« «Ry the fates, I verily believe he is|and again. 
He looks like | 


jealous of me, Winnie. 
a thunder cloud. Does he know we 
are cousins?’ he asked quickly. 

‘*T said I had orten spoken to him of 
my dear cousin Harry, but perhaps he 
had forgotten the surname. Harry 
laughed and said: 

** *So your liberty is gone now, Miss 
Winnifred; you must be careful of your 
actions.’ 

‘*The next morning I received a note 
from George reproaching me for flirt 
ing 30. shamefully with that ‘pretty 
faced boy.’ I answered it immedi- 
ately, telling him that he might cal? it 
Tirtt ary name be eh opey-tretaite i 
was flirting I intended flirting while I 
lived and I was my own mistress at 
least at present. I would not satisfy 
his exacting temper with explanations 
or apologies, and that was the last i 
hedrd of him for more than a week, 

‘*One evening, ten days after Mrs. 
Stafford's party, | sat in the garden 
thinking. It was a lovely June twi 
light, but my heart was heavy I 
had not seen or heard from George, and 
felt sad and dispirited. I thought my 
beautiful dream of happiness was over 
and that henceforth I must go through 
life alone. IT bowed my head on my 
hands and sobbed = aloud. ‘Oh I 
thought he had more confidence in ne 
than to suspect my constancy, but I 
will not offer a single word of explana 
tion, Not if I were to die. T will 
not humble myself. He doubts me, 
that is enough. I will never explain.’ 

‘* *My darling, all is explained,’ said 
a low voice close to me. I! looked up 
and George was standing beside me. 
He looked pale and sad. This sudden 
appearance had startled me, but I drew 
myself up, and though my heart was 
beating with delight at meeting him, 
1 brushed the tears from my eyes and 
with an assumed coldness asked haught 
ily, ‘What is explained?’ 

‘‘Tle fixed his deep grey eyes upon me 
for an instant, then taking my hands in 
each of his said, ‘My own Winnie, 
we have both suffered enough, Will 
you forgive my hastiness and try to for 
get the mistake | made? JT only heard 
half an hour ago that he was your cou 
sin, the ‘‘dear Harold’’ you so often 
spoke of. I don’t remember having 
heard the surname, Winnie, 1 am 
ashamed of myself for having doubted 
you. But it wasn’t that so much as 
the reply you sent that annoyed me. 
I asked you to explain, You refused 
to do so, and told me that you ‘‘intend 
ed to flirt all your life or do anything 
else you liked, without asking anyone’s 
permission.’’ Mv Winnie, what could 
T dot’ 

‘* "Stay away and never come near 
me again,’ | answered bitterly, trying 
to withdraw my hands, but he held 
them firmly as he said: 

‘**My poor darling I can never for 
give myself for having given you pain: 


nay, do not deny having suffered,’ he|¥ 


continued, when [ began to say that 
perhaps I had suffered Jess than he 
thought. ‘I felt the separation too 
keenly myself to believe that state- 
ment, even if T hadn’t been an acei- 
dental listener to your soliloquy. But 
Winnie, say you will forgive me. I 
ean never know happiness till you tell 
me you do.’ 

‘Of course 1 could resist no longer, 
but sobbed and wept, and the next min- 
ute | was amiling throagh the tears 
for our peace was made, and once more 
I was happy. He offered me bis arm, 
end as we walked toward the house be 
said: 

‘** Winnie, | want you to promise me 
that if I ever allow myself to be blind- 
ed again by temper or pride, you will 
not oppose or defy me, but that you 
will explain or yield to me, and remom- 
ber that the slightest concession on 
your part, no matter waat may come 

ween us, will bring me to your feet, 
but I must not be opposed or defied. 
T ask you to promise this because [ 
foar my own tomper. My whole heart 
is yours—my love caunot change—but 
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to lay down my life for i im no 

“1 promised oarn M that 1 would 
try and not allow my wil back, tains 
Ove tive ‘sightent, word ‘win be suffic avian ed the glo 

‘ e w ™ 
’ his cheeks, and h ue eyes spark. 

id +e. ie Ayat ‘ed sgt: Tod with merriment.” tt wea, indeed a 

«Tt is a that you were born | beautiful ieture. 
with such a hateful, proud temper,’ 1] ‘‘ ‘Ha T said, taking his hand, 
aid, ‘It is my misfortune,’ was bis|‘look at papa how naughty he is. He 


the room. and ing his hand on 
e laying ‘ak 


hard, ‘‘I had the eure in my own]atm said in a voice trembling 
hands and could have done gayehing 1 suppressed ign gm 
liked with him, but I didn’t exercise You will rue day on whieh you 


my power for good and am now reaping 
the bitter consequences of my folly. 
When I think of those happy days of 
my girlhood I cannot realize that they 
have passed away for ever, You see 
me now, an old woman; my face onee 
so fair, deeply wrinkled with the lines 

ief bas left, my onee golden-brown 

air, white as snow, and you cannot 
think that I was once a happy light- 
hearted girl, gayer far than you Edna. 
And yet, I was only thirty-eight my 
last birthday. Twenty-one years ago he 
bronght me here. We were married 
in September on my seventeenth birth- 
day. How bright the world looked to 
me then! TT well remember the first 
time I saw this rambling old mansion. 
as we drove up the avenue, lined on 
each side with those grim poplars, I 
whispered, nestling close to him, ‘It is 
so gloomy looking.’ 

“**Tt looks more so in the autumn 
than at any other time,’ he answered, 
‘but no place could ever appear gloomy 
to me while you are with me.’ I felt 
the reproach his words conveyed, and 
answered quickly, ‘And no matter 
how dull it may be [ cannot but be 
joyful while I am with you.’ 

‘*When we entered we found the ser- 
vants ranged on either side of the en- 
trance hall to receive us, and as George 
said, ‘Mrs. Blanchard, your future 
mistress,’ the women courtesied and the 
men bowed, while a murmur of weleome 
ran along the lines. Many of them 
came forward, and, as I shook hands 
with them, some of them raised my 
hand to their lips. Then we went to 
dinner, and afterwards George took me 
all over the building to show me my 
‘new kingdom’ as he said. After we 
had made the survey, he threw open 
the door of the large drawing-room, 
which was brilliantly lighted, and had 
been refurnished, in the most modern 
style. ‘.vow, all that you have seen 
is yours and you are mine, my very, 
very own,’ he said, kissing me again 


per ee of 
child,’ and taking Harold with hin 
he left the room, 

‘When they were gone [ tried to oc- 
cupy myself with i 6 work, but it was 
of no use, I could not fix my mind 
on anything. Then TI began to think 
over our quarrel, ‘I didn’t think he 
could be so hateful, I mused, ‘but 
he'll be sorry enough before long, and 
I won’t forgive him very easily. He 
must apologize first anyway. I sup- 
pose he is sorry 9 this time, but in- 
deed I won't let him know I care.’ 

‘*At luncheon he never spoke a word 
to me. He brought Harold in 7 the 
hand and sat him beside himself. I 
Janced towards him once or twice, but 
4 didn’t notice me. He looked pale 
and determined, and when the meal was 
over he took Harold with him to the 
library and remained there till dinner. 
time. I went back to the sitting-room 
and tried to read, but could not keep 
my mind on the book. TI could do no- 
thing but think over the events of the 
morning. The expression of his face 
troubled me, I ecouldn’t tell why. ‘It is 
time he was over his ill-humor,’ I 
thought, ‘but I suppose he will ask mo 
to forgive him soon.’ But I was greatl 
mistaken, The hours slipped by, sti 
he didn’t come, ‘lnen 1 remembered 
what he had said long ago—that a sin- 
gle: word of mine would bring him to 
my feet at once. ‘I will wait a little 
longer,’ I said, ‘and see if he won't 
make the first advance,’ and so the 
long hours dragged themselves on. I 
dressed for dinner, and when I entered 
the dining room I started when I saw 
him (le was already there with Har 
old); he looked so pale and haggard. 
‘He has suffered enough,’ | thought, 
‘Tt will forgive him now aos soon us he 
says he’s sorry.’ 

**Not a word was spoken by either of 
us, and except when Harold spoke the 
silence was unbroken. Once he leaned 
over for me to kiss him; then he put 
his dear little arms about my neck, 
murmuring ‘dear mamma.’ After 
dinner I turned to leave the room, 
‘Stay,’ said George, ‘1 wish to speak 
to you.’ Then opening the door he 
said, ‘IT want you in the library.’ 

‘*He passed on and I followed, think. 
ing he was about to make the necessary 
apologies, and determining how I 
should receive them. 

‘*When we reached the library as he 
held the door tor me to enter, the light 
fell full upon his face, and its ex 
pression showed me the mistake I had 
made in thinking he would attempt re- 
conciliation, here was no sign of 
relenting there-—his aspect was severe 


**We spent the evening very happily. 
He had purchased a beautiful new piano 
for me, and I played, and we sang 
duets together. fle was a very fine 
singer and a good musician, We play- 
ed duets on the piano, or I would ac- 
company his rare violin, Sometimes 
he read aloud to me, and the most bar- 
ren wilderness could not be dull with 
such a companion. The next evening 
we had a large dinner party, and so 
the days passed quickly and pleasantly 
by. We received company now and 
then and sometimes went out, but were 
oftenest alone. { do not say that I 
bad no_annoyan ut when I met 


ir-unyevexation I Went straight toyil no i: ant 
my lover-husband, sure of his tender] ‘‘He walked quickly to his seeretary, 


sympathy, and he always smoothed the 
rough places and made life seem so 
like a beautiful dream that I almost 
forgot it was only a weary pilgrimage 
to the promised Rest. And so the 
blissful days flew by and again the 
bleak autumn wind whistled round our 
home, but no thought of gloom entered 
my heart. My precious Harold was 
my sunlight, the touch of his waxen 
fingers and his merry prattle was all 
the pleasure we seemed to require, Not 
a cloud marred our horizon. George 
could not be more tender, more con 
siderate, more loving. Harold grew 
lovelier and more interesting every day; 
but the darkness that turned my day ot 
Jey snto the blackness of despair was 


and taking from it some papers handed 
them to me saying: 

***You will find there all the diree 
tion you will require when I am gone.’ 
Then he spoke of several things to be 
attended to, and gave a few direetions 
about the management of affairs in his 
absence. How I wished he would tell 
me how long he intended to be away, 
but my pride would not let me ask 
him, 

‘*When he bad finished speaking he 
opened the door for me to go Then 
closed it behind me. [ rushed along 
the hall and unstairs to my dressing 
room. . 

‘*The page lay open on the table and 
my eye fell on the words 1 had read 


coming swiftly. that morning, ‘Be ye clothed with 
‘* How shall I tell you of the slight] humility.’ Was I so clothed? Oh, 
quarre] which has caused nearly eigh-|no! and in an instant J] was on my 


teen years of bitter sorrow? Our beau 
tiful boy was nearly three years old. 
George was devoted as ever, but the 
evil could not long be delayed. 

‘*One morning when Harold was out 
for his morning walk, and George and 
I were in the sitting-room, he reading 
aloud from the morning paper while J 
was engaged with some sewing, a ser 
vant entered with a letter for me. It 
was from Lilian Hartford, telling me 
of her intended marriage, and asking 
my opinion upon several matters con- 
nected with it, When I finished read 
ing it, George said: 

‘* *How is it that letter didn’t come 
with the others this morning?’ I re 
plied that 1 didn’t know, but supposed 
it had been delayed, ‘Who is your 
correspondent?’ he asked. 

‘© *Oh, it is from a friend,’ { answer 
ed carelessly, 

‘**Who is your friend, then?’ he ask- 
ed rather impatiently, 

‘*T saw that he thought I was trying 
to evade him, which of course I was 
not, So, wishing to tease him, IT said: 
‘It is a seeret and vou mustu’t be so 
prying.’ 

‘**You may as well tell me at once, 
Winnie, for I will know the name of 
your correspondent.’ 

‘**You may as well make up your 
mind not to know for IT will not tell 
ou,’ 

‘**Don’t say that you will not,’ he 
said, quietly but firmly, ‘for L have 
said that you shall, 

‘**And [ have told you that I will 
not,’ T answered, my temper roused by 
his authoritative tone. 

‘**Winnie, don’t say that to me,’ 
said he commandingly, 

‘* *But IT do say it to you,’ | was 
crimson with vexation at his assump 
tion of authority, 

‘* ‘Hand ine that letter,’ he demand. 
ed, extending his hand, 

***Y will do no sueb thing,’ I return- 
ed hotly. 

** Do you dare to refuse me?’ he ex- 
claimed, white with anger. ‘Hand me 
that letter instantly,’ 

‘* ¢TIndeed, you will never see it,’ I 
answered in & contemptuous tone, at 
the same time putting the letter into t against my sorrow and roused 
my pocket and placing my hand over it.| myself to care for others. I taught 

‘**Do you intend to defy met’ he|the children of the tenantry, nursed 
asked in a busky voice, ‘Once more,|them when they were sick, and did my 
give me that letter.’ best to sympathize with their joys and 

**T tell you onee for all that I will|sorrows. My prayer was answered; I 
not give it to you.’ I turned towards|was enabled to rise from my lethargy 
the window, and ho walked over to the}and though at times I was’ prostrated 


knees, sobbing out my misery and seck 
ing forgiveness. lL remained there for 
some time, then arose refreshed and 
strengthened. My proud will was bro 
ken, but I felt happier than I had done 
since morning. 

** *T will go now and ask him to for 
give me and tell him how sorry [ 
am,’ I said, wiping away the tears as 
[ left the room, s ran along the cor 
ridor and downstairs, When I reach- 
ed the lower hall [ met Stewart, 
George's valet, ‘Where is your mas 
ter?’ I asked, 

‘**He is gone, ma’am,’ he replied, 
‘und Master Harold with him. They 
left by the night express,’ 

** *Gone!’ I exclaimed, as a glimmer 
ing of the truth flashed on me. Then 
a sudden weakness seized me and I fell 
to the ground. For twenty-four hours 
I lay quite insensible, On my return 
to consciousness I found Miss Clarkson, 
our elergyman’s daughter, sitting be- 
side me. ‘We are so glad you know 
us once more,’ she said, ‘we baye been 
watehing you anxiously for hours.’ 

“*My strength returned slowly, but 
days passed before [ could leave my 
room, and even then it was only by a 
great effort that I did so, but [ was 
in a fever of anxiety to visit the study 
to see if he had left a note or word 
of farewell for me. 1 spent an hour 
looking over his papers, and besides 
some legal documents, among thom a 
deed which made the whole of this pro- 
perty unconditionally mine, | found a 
small paper addressed to me, On open- 
ing it I found it to he written in Latin, 
of which the meaning was in English. 
‘A wife who defies and insults her 
husband neither respects nor loves him, 
and could not prove a fit guardian for 
his child, Separation is preferable.’ 

‘*T realized the terrible truth, and the 
objects in the room swam before m 
eyes. I sat as in a stupor all night, 
but did not sleep. Day after day 
ed and I took no interest in an . 
Gradually my hair whitened, I me 
Teebler every day, and I seemed sud- 
denly to have grown old. 

‘*But soon | saw the selfishness of my 
griet, and praying earnestly for strengt' 

fou 
m 


uncont 

‘‘Auntic, dear, for my sake calm 
yourself,’’ she cried as she threw her 
arms about ber, 

At that moment a loud knocking at 
the front entrance resounded through 
the building. They listened intently. 

‘* Who ean it bly ve so late? It 
is after ten o’clock,’’ said Edna. There 
was a sound of heavy footsteps in the 
entrance ball, and in anovaer instant 


the door was thrown and two gen- 
tlomen entered, The elder, handsome 
and command looking, the you ‘ 


tall.and slight, with fair hair and dark 
blue eyes, with features of the Grecian 
type, hough not lacking character. 

‘Mrs, bianchard sprang egy od 
to her feet murmuring faintly, ‘‘Har- 
old! Georgo!’’ She tottored, but was 
Mets in the strong arms ot her hua- 
band, 


* * * . . * 


Edna rose early the next morning, 
and, as was her custom, after a short 
walk, entered her aunt’s dressing room 
with a tumbler of fresh milk and a 
bouquet of flowers, The ermee sun 
rere eye the half-open blinds 
and fell on a pens | figure, resting 
lovingly on the bowed head. There 
wis no movement, Fdna drew near 
with a strange awe, and looked at her. 
She gazed on the face of the dead. The 
tired spirit had entered into rest, the 
weary heart had ceased to beat. 

“So He giveth His betoved sleep.’’ 

* . . * . 


It was early summer. ‘The bright 
rays of the setting: sun were fadin 
in the west, The silent stars peopel 
out one by one. Soon the moon arose 
slowly and her silvery radiance lighted 
up the front of Blanchard Hall, and 
lingering on the balcony where two per- 
sons were standing. The one was a 
fair, fragile girl, dressed in deep 
mourning, the other a noble looking 
youth. Her head was bowed and her 
cheeks flushed to a bright pink. Sho 
was leaning against one of the pillars 
and he held her hand. ‘‘Gousin Ed- 
na,’’ he was saying, ‘‘say, darling, that 
we may be more than cousins. o one 
ean ever be half so dear to me as you 
are. Tell me you will be, mine for 
ever. Do say yes, love.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she whispered softly. 

‘‘And this shall seal it,’’ he answer- 
ed, kissing her on the lips. Then 
taking a ring from off his hand, plac 
it on her finger saying ae he did so, 
‘*My mother’s engagement ring. God 

rant our future may be brighter than 

ere.’’ 

‘‘Amen,’’ was the low rosponse, 

“‘All that devoted love ean do to 
make it bright I will d@o,’’ said he. 

“I Jove you better than pride or 
self, Edna, and I owe you a debt [ can 
never repay for your devotion to my 
poor dear mother. I was at school and 
college all my life and knew nothin 
of her. My father never spoke o 
her. So you were the daughter of 
her cousin and consequently my second 
cousin. But you called her aunt.’’ 

‘*She was more than aunt; she was a 
mother to me,’’ she replied through 
her tears. 

The door leading on to the balcony 
opened, oe er ics h stopped ont. 

‘*Papa,’’ said Harold, * Will you ac- 
eept my Edna as your daughter?’’ 
‘*Harold,’’ be answered, ‘‘my wish for 
you is realized.’’ Then drawing Kdna 
towards him he kissed her fondly and 
said, ‘‘God bless you my ehildren. May 
you be spared to comfort a heart-broken 
man You were her ministering angel, 
Edna. My life shall be spent in trying 
to show you my gratitude. My pun 
ishment is very heavy, my haughty 
pride is brought low. Pray for me, my 
children, that my sin may be pardoned 
and that I may join her in the land 
where there shall be no more sin, nei- 
ther sorrow nor crying.’’ 

The End. 


” 


ODD LUNAR VISITOn3 

At various points on the Atlantic 
coast, particularly im New Jersey, there 
have been found queer hoHow balls, or 
masses, of yellow iron ore, containing 
loose particles that rattle when shaken 
like the contents of a child's rattle-box. 
It is thought that when the concretions 
of ore were formed the central parts 
consisted principally of some material 
that afterward disselved away, so that 
the interior space now contains only 
fragments of ore and sand. When these 
balls are brokeu the fractured edges 
sometimes show beautiful bands of red 
and yellow, 

Billiton, an island lying betweon Su 
mata and Borneo, has long been noted 
for its tin-mines, controlled by the 
Dutch government, It is here that 
there are found the mysterious ‘‘ glass 
balls of Billiton,’’ whieh oceur among 
some of the tin deposits. These queer 


balls are quite round, with grooved sur.” 


faces. Similar balls are oecasionany 
fourd, but not in such numbers, in Bor 
neo and Java, aa well as in Australia. 
It is thought that the Billiton bala 
cannot be of local voleanie action, sinoo 
there are no voleanoes near enough to 
support that theory. Resides, the glassy 
rocks produced by the nearest voleanoes 
the essentially different in their pature 
from the material of the balls, It is 
believed, therefore, that the mysterious 
objects were ejected ages ago form the 
voleanoes of the moon, and afterward 
fell upon the earth, 

George Walace, Chicago's ‘model 
office boy,'’’ has just been discovered 
after an almost hopeless search. Ho 


is fifteen years of age, and since leav- — 


ing school last February has been run 
ning an elevator, The two things which 
recommend him to the civil service 
commission were his abhorrence of cig- 
arettes and bis lack of curisoty regard- 
ing the amount of his salary, 
Professor McIntosh says that a tem 
perature approaching 2,000 degrees ¥ 
‘would be necessary to make a light 
equivalent to that emitted by an or- 
dinary firefly. The enormous waste of 
energy in all industrial methods of pro- 
ducing light is a matter of common 
knowledge, and the example of the fire- 
fly remains unimitated by man, 
William A. Larned, whe has won the 
lawn tennis championship of the United 
States for the seventh time, is forty- 


one. she ¢ whom he defeat. 
ed is twenty years y * 

When a kind and man does de- 
liver a jolt it 


ws 


— i erely calls The Leader to task |» 5§- = 
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at Raymond 
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EDITORIALETTES. 


Welcome, Mayor J. W. Evans. 
And yet the people, awakened to 
the crying necessity of town im- 
provement, will measure your| 
suecess in terms of what you DO, 
not what you SAY, for the town 
of Raymond. 


The Leader’s editorialettes 
occasionally? Keep in mind the 
purpose, please. 


bite | 


Chris 


Approximately $14,000 a yea 
for the maintenance of the public | 
schools of Raymond!- 
ous sum, to besure. Upon every | 
hand the burdened ratepaye 
wants to know if this vast sum of | 
money is the most economically, | 
the most judiciously expended. 


a stupend- 


A prominent business man se- | 


for advocating a night service ol 
the telephone. He insists that it} 


will be much better to geta day 
service first. 
Paint costs, roughly speaking, 


about $2.50 per gallon, and two 
gallons will paint a ¢ 
house, 
homes in Raymond. 


homes, gentlemen! 


»od-sized 


Paint y 


What Raymond needs 


must have, is more of a DO, |! 
of a SAY, policy. Progressiy 
communities always do VU 
things. Away with present-da) 
apathy, 

Going? To that bette: 


more attractive Kaymond 


hear so much about. 


And so Raymond is 
strictly modern motion pK 
theatre. Worthy prom 
shake, even if it must be act 
our littered editorial sanctum 


Raymond 
must have, a modern hotel buna 
ing. Who will build it? 


List! ye farmers. A 8) 
backed by the Knight Acaden 
and public school teac 
about to be launched. 14 
dicate will supply the ‘ame! 
of Raymond and vicinity wits 
butter and eggs. A much-! 
enterprise, sad to say- 


1eeaeda 


All elections over, what oc 
sion will the Lethbridge News 
find to snarl at the Herald. But 
then the snarl is worse than the 
bite, 


The per capita circulation of | 


monev in America is about ?34.09 
In order to accomplish a more 
equable distribution of this pe 
capita circulating, the edito will 
honora few score sight draits 
drawn upon him by his less tor 
tunate neighbors. A feeling of 
humane sympathy prompts this 
offer, with a desire to avoid all 
public mention. 


And yet the unpainted |" 


needs, Raymond | 


Gold Slippers are the latest in] erth will have to do the very 
foot-wear, We have some gold ink | betht they can in reading thome 
that makes a brilliant polish. We] of the articleth which are thpell- 
‘know because we spilled some on] in the manner which they may 
our shoes the other day, Anyone] have noticed in thith announce- 
wishing to purehase some may do| ment.’”’—Ex. 


so by calling at office, Pri ‘ 
per pound, . eae igen A Jack-in-the-Box never jumps 


up until somebody presses the but- 
ton, He is not enterprising; he 
has no initiative, 

Don't be a Jack-in-the-Box, wait 
ing for somebody to totich a spring 
and wake you up. Jack usually 
The local Alberta Railway and stays hidden in his box until Christ- 
Irrigation (chiefly Irrigation) | ™** You may be inclined to keep 
Company has the chronic habit yourself away from Wag: toy/sBope 
of ‘‘packing” three coaches of and bargain counters until the 
passengers into one and one-half | YeTY dy before Christmas, Even 
coaches. But, uponsecond tho’t, co dcraetigyene om se ante tale 
perhaps this engine could not pos |} still fastened to it, and your ha- 
sibly ‘tug’? along with more bit of procrastination is the string 
thai this one and one-half coach | '4l’s tied to you. 
arrangement. Hence, patrons,| Get on the jump now and do 
be good. your Sheletnins shopping. 


The Leader hereby commits it- 
self to a progressive, do-some- 
thing town policy, ‘Faith with- 
out works is dead.”’ 


Jack Johnson has retired, the K I DNEY TROUBLE 


McNamara jury is discharged, 
John D. Rockefeller has resigned 
the presidency of the Standard 
Oil. What will the press of the | 
States do for readable news! But | 
still Champ Clark hasn't been | 
muzzled yet, 


Month 


ts Thanks to PE-RU-NA, 


a 


Nothing will cause another to 
lose confidence in you more readily 
than abroken promise. A promise 
should be a sacred duty just as a 
debt must be paid, 


There are about 99,000,000 men 
- - beshe 99, ' | 


women, and children in the United 


C, B. FIZER, M Sterling, Ky. » Says: 


baie S ‘ “I have suffered with kidney and 
wtates, Ne: é . B n : 
Prats ‘ Nearly ribaly one of them bladder trouble for ten years past, 
will give a Christmas present to} «Last March I commenced using 
some one else, and many will give Peruna and continued for three months, 

, I have not used it since, nor have I felt 
scores of presents. 


@ pain,” 
Avoid the crowd by doing your 


(DER eT ERTS eS OE TS 


[here are other girls than you, LL eS She 


pothed thief entered thith office 
and took all our etheth and 
for thith reathon our thubtherib- | 


Turner and Speidel, Props. 
Phone No, 32. 


away 


Suffe ‘red ay Vears—Re lieved in Three 


The oddest newspaper ever) THE KING OF 
printed in southern California is CHRISTMASTIDE 
a recent issue of the Sawtelle) i, by universal consent the majes- 
Sentinel, which makes its appear tic turkey, the royal bird of the 
ance without the letter “s,’” ex- feast. By careful selection in 
cept in the advertisements and a] ihe early autumn, we have the 
|few leading articles. Editor pick of the flock to offer our cus- 
Henry Shultz makes the follow-|; :ners, 
ing explanation: ee 
i the time the Thentine ; Fg 
W Sighs it half thet, an evil-dith Peoples Meat Market 


tmas shopping early. Do it T OB "COO | ABIT 7 
now—today, The advantages are ACC VU TLADI 
numerous. You get first choice Dr. McT’ tobacto reined 
and have a 11 . . aoe oo ‘ 
and have a full stock from which | penoyes all desire for t a ib 
to select, you will be waited on}, ¢, 7% ¥¢ 
wit re patience and courtesy, | anq on requixes touching the 
you yj ve a load off your mind, tongue o onally: Brice $2 
at ou doing a_ real kind- 

‘ ; ' IT 
|mness to tired clerks and delivery L OU Of 
boys 
Marvellous results from taking 
5 this remedy for he lHaneriali 
Safe and inexpensive home treat- 
>» A ‘ 
Wi fl at — rs Think. ment, no hypoderinic injections, 1 
publicity, no loss of time from bus 
: f : iness, and a cure guarante “| 
vé ment yf one’s sower»rs : 
Developmen ¢ ) “4 d Address or consult Dr. Me rr g- | 
pays better than over-reaching oth- 3 ; ; 
: jgart, 75 Yor t 
el ne terse thinker has put | C 
: 1 1 
;consists more in get- | 
, : | cemeame ecermerres: ws keane 
best out of oneself than in | 
! 
t of another person,” | ng || aR | es ae m 
; | ; ? 
| 1 points where each | id fat : 
I too, needs to get the better of f ys 5 =‘ ail 
\ elf 4X. i yy / ¥ /@ 
7 : 9 
1 ftoo lightly b LA 
| ) nuct opin- | — a pS » AE SS 
| i pe ae ae 
ay have of him ~Ex. eS SS fan 
es Ye 
, M ey Well £ latred 
u look very swell, Miss Furs Money Well Employed 
ud Hat, There are opportunities to 
long street; put your surplus funds to profite 
i, so f that, BR able use without ind erne & 
. oe 43 speculatio 
oh to if 4 k 
] y¢ will mae ve 
a Y 
G ~ 
} E 
k for accommodation. 
t you , WORE 
| f nae ~t 
v | & . 
oe SH Sa Hy Taawocat Fee ow oe 
other girls, 
ws 
I‘) tired shopgirl, Miss | pT 
Fur Hat, Ay 
ost rushed to death a * a. . 
h in with your bank po 
eae. rs 
} ‘ § / 
most out of breath, mart 4 
| f 
1A i buy till the ’leventh aa es 
| J ; P— Aaah 
| hour, ae = REE 
if you’ve a heart that’s ‘ iy 
true, : 
You'll be kind to these—for re- 
member, please, 


Sittings of the District Court and of 
the District Judges’ Criminal Court will 
be held within the Judicial District of | 
Lethbridge on the dates and at the piace- 
es followmg during the year 1912. 


Tuesday, March roth. 
Tuesday, April 16th. 
Tuesday, May 14th. 
Tuesday, June 18th, 
Tuesday, September 24th, 
Taesday, October 15th, 
Tuesday, Nove uber Igth. 
Tuesday, December loth. 
Raymond 
Tuesday, January 16th. 
Tuesday, April oth, 
Tuesday, September loth 
Tuesday, November 2th, 
Warner- 
Tuesday, March §th. 
Tuesday, June 41h 
Fr diay, Septe ber 20th. 
Tu I ber 3rd. 


iay, Sept ; 
ssday, Nove nb r13u 
iy, /anuary i8th, 
, Apr.l Tith, 
»~ptemmber 12th, 
y, November 14th, 


a 
na* Trace MARKS 


, 
We make. Halfior / 
Etchings Cily € Pringirs 
_Jrom Photos & Drow 
bo ohlely, Prospect ( it } 
y taps le Mer Heady 
Neaspapegs,and a 


J pokunes New Qsgravigg vo. 


See ne 


» i. ee es sid (teceilitaaatin: nis all's e 7 


Lethbridge- 
commencing: 
Tuesday, January 23rd, 
Tuesday, February 2oth, 
| 


| | Drs. KENNEDY & KENNEDY 


CURE DISEASES OF MEN 


PATIENTS TREATED THROUGHOUT CANADA FOR 20 YEARS 


Dre, K. & K. are favorabi knswn throvgh- 
out they” have done bust 
red ‘or over er Bi years Thousands of 
skill nd ti 
ts al trougir ee, 


OUP won ts Srmoves for 
— will np ee 
tee to cue curable ca 
bow many doctcrs have fated 10 
you; r how much money 
you have speat in vain; no matter how dié- 
couraged you may |e, don't give up in des- 
palr until you ou eke {reo med gh from one 
specia Vit you are at 
yrihin thee cluiches of any secret bab hich 
mutteioe your lito Ly degrees; if you are 
from the redults of past indiscre- 
your blood has been tainted from 
ony private disease and you dare not marry; 
it hag L a) are married and Jive in dread of sym’ 
toms breaking ont and exposing your 
aur ficcene arns eo the result ae mis: 
Lay your esee Sap bates thew neoree ntially ond 
they will tei you honestly if you are curable, 


YOU CAN PAY WHEN CURED 


gurabi 


We Treat and Cure 


‘TATION FREE VARICOSE VEINS. NERVOUS DEBILITY 
Free of BLOOD and URINARY COMPLAINTS * 
Pavaere: "a Gus Blak’ fr rape “and BI BLADDER ‘Dinceson 


Diseases Peculiar to Men. 


Drs KENNEDY & KENNEDY 


Cor. Michigan Ave. and Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
Page NOTICE to our Canadian Correspondence Depart- 
ment in Windsor, Ont. If you desire to 


ly call at our Medical Institute in Detroit as we see and treat 
ts in our Windsor offices which are for Correspondence and 
> ie nm business only, Address all letters 2s follows: 
DRS. KENNEDY & KENNEDY, Windsor, Ont. 
Write for our private address. 


All letters from Canada must be addressed 


Doyou owna 
Farm or Home 


If not, let ussell you one on easy terms 

We have over 12,000 acres of good farm lands 

made up of farms containing from 5 to 700 acres 
at trom $20.00 to $60.00 a acre. 

We also have a number ot good. home 

in town for sale, and the prices are so 


reason 
Ain Copyricirs &c. able that you cannot help but bi you W 
Anvor ding a sketeh wn free whether ap . aa 4 i . 
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Municipal Wa rl: 


a Speciaity 


CHAPTER XXII,.—(Contiaved) 
A Friendly Game 

Piker seemed confused, an’ mambled 
an’ stammered, an’ couldn't hardly 
speak at all. ‘‘It ain't my custom to 

ay with strangers,’’ sez Jabez, an’ he 
was fast gettin’ into the dangerous 
stage, ‘‘ but you are my guest. I won't 
take my money back, but if Dick is 
willin’, I'll write him a check for yours 
an’ you can take you condemned filthy 
gold an’ get out o’ here’’ 

‘*T ain't askin’ my money back,’’ sez 
Piker. ‘‘I’m game, I am; but I can’t 
savvy this scheme o’ dividin’ up after 
the game’? He paused a second, an’ 
then sez clear an’ distinct, ‘‘This ain’t 
exactly the way ‘at Silver Dick used to 
play the game when he made a business 
of it.’’ 

Piker leaned back an’ stared at Dick 
in a sneerin’ sort of way; while me an’ 
the ol’ man stared at him with our 
eyes poppin’ out. Silver Dick, Silver 
Dick; every one in the West had 
heard of Silver Dick the gambler, an’ 
the smoothest article, accordin’ to re- 
ports, ‘at ever threw a card. Dick 
didn’t say a word; just sat there with 
his face pale as a sheet, an’ his glit- 
terin’ black eyes dartin’ flame at Pik- 
er’s nasty grin. 

“«T see you don’t recognize me with a 
full beard,’’ sez Piker; ‘‘down at Lar- 
amie they called me Jo Denton. It 
was my cousin, Big Brown, that you 
shot.’’ 

‘<Do you happen to know what I shot 
him for?’’ Dick’s face was as hard as 
marble, an’ his voice was as cold as ice. 

‘*T wasn’t there at the time,’’ sez 
Piker in an irritatin’ voice, ‘‘but I 
know that it was because he spoke 
about it bein’ a little peculiar that you 
held such wonderful good hands on 
your own deal.’’ 

Dick didn’t make no reply, but he 
slipped his hand inside his shirt, an’ I 
knew he had his gun there, 

‘*T say that this was the excuse for 
your shootin’;’’ Piker went on, bent on 
gettin’ all the trouble the’ was; ‘‘but I 
allus believed, myself, that it started 
over the woman you was keepin’.’’ 

Dick’s gun flashed in the air; but 
quick as a wink ol’ Cast Steel knocked 
it up with his right hand, an’ struck 
at Dick with his left. The bullet 
crashed through the ceiling, an’ Dick 
grabbed Jabez’ wrist at the same ix- 
stant. Piker made a quick snap under 
the table, a gun went off, an’ the bullet 
tore through the slack o’ Dick’s vest 
an’ spinged into the wall behind him. 

Then I kicked off my hobbles an’ sail- 
ed in on my own hook. Dick had allus 
been white to me—an’ back in the old 
days he was the squarest feller on 
earth—so I felt mightly relieved when 
I caught Piker in the centre of the 
forehead with a full left-swing. It 
was a blow ’at nobody didn’t have no 
grounds to complain of. ebair 
flew over backwards, Piker’s feetmade 
a lovely circle, an’ his head tried to 
insinuate itself into the mopboard. He 
remained quiet, an’ I started in to sav 
isfy my curiosity. 

‘*Stop where you are,’’ commanded 
Dick, an’ I stuck in my tracks, ‘‘No 
man is allowed to doubt my deal with- 
out havin’ something to remind him of 
it. I ain’t a-goin’ to kill that snake 
now; but I do intend to remove his trig- 
ger fingers.’’ 

Dick still held Jabez by a peculiar 
twist in the wrist ‘at made the ol’ man 
winee a little; he held his gun ready, 
an’ calmly sized up Piker’s hand, which 
was flattened out again the wall. I 
stood where I was, an’ the room was 
so quiet it hurt your ears. 

A grin of wolfish joy came into 
Dick’s face as he stood there with his 
gun back of his head an’ his thumb 
on the hammer—of course he was & 
snap-shooter—these nervous fellers allus 
are. It seemed as if we had all been in 
that same position for ages, when sud- 
denly a voice said, ‘‘Why, Dad, what’s 
the matter?’’ 

It was Barbie with her hair al! rum- 
pled up an’ a loose gray wrapper on. 
Dick dropped his hands to his side an’ 
turned his face away; while Jabez put 
uis arm about her an’ told her that we 
had had a little mix-up but that it was 
all over now an’ she must go back to 
bed, She reared up and vetoed the mo- 
tion without parley; but the ol’ man 
finally convinced her, an’ she agreed 
to go if we’d promise not to stir up any 
more trouble. Me an’ Jabez promised 
quick, but Dick never said a word. She 
looked him in the face mighty be- 
seechful, but he wouldn’t look at her; 
an‘ when he finally promised not to 
start any more fuss his voice was so 
low you eould hardly hear him. 

She was pele as a ghost, an’ Dick’s 
voice made her all the more suspiciuus. 
**T'll not go one step,’’ she said at last, 
sinkin’ down in a chair; but Dick walk- 
ed over to her an’ asked her to step 
into the next room with him a minute. 
They only talked together a few mo- 
ments, an’ then we beard her give a 
stifled sob an’ go back upstairs, I 
ever see such a change as had come 
over Jabez. His face was drawn an’ 
haggard like the face of a man Jost in 
the desert without water. 

The time had come at last when aa- 
other man stogd between his daughter 
his greatest treasure on earth—an’ 
himself. I remembered what Frier 
Tuck had said about the time comin’ 
when she'd be all girl an’ would stand 
before him with the questions of life in 
her eyes; an’ I pitied him, God knows 
] pitied him, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
Cast Steel 

Jabez had got the rope on himself 
when Dick came back, an’ he spoke to 
him in the voice of a father sayin’ fare- 
well to the son wha had gone wrong 
once too often, ‘‘I don’t care nothin’ 
about the money, Dick,’’ he said. 
**You'd ’a’ been welcome to all I had; 
but I can’t forgive you about my little 
girl, You made her love you, you 
schemed to do it, an’ you came here 
with thatend in view. I trusted you 
from the ground up, but I ean see a 


HAPPY 


vee ee 


heap o° things now ‘at I wooldn't see 
defore. T had « letter written from 
Bill Andrews tellin? me “at he had 
beard won brag ‘at you intended to get 


pay me to search you instead ©’ sus- 
pectin’ him—’’ 

‘* Where was the letter from?f’’ asked 
Dick, 

**Laramie,’’ sez the ol’ man, 

**Kind ©’ euriows,’’ sez Dick, an’ 
his voice was as bitter as the ES. 
sin; ‘‘that’s where Denton came m 
too.’’ 

**You deceived me all along,’’ sez 
the ol’ man, not payin’ much heed to 
Dick, but speakin’ mostly to himself. 
**You know ‘at what I hate worse’n 
anything else is deceit—an’ here you’ve 
been fast an’ loose with women—’’ 
Dick tried to say somethin,’ but the ol’ 
man stopped him, ‘‘That was bad 
enough,’’ he went on, ‘‘but I’m no 
fool; I know the world, an’ I could 
forgive you a good deal; but hang it, 
I never could forgive you bein’ a pro- 
fessional gambler—a man that lives by 
deceit an’ trickery an’ false pretenses. 
Lookin’ back now, it strikes me as 
bein’ mighty curious how you got the 
best o’ Piker’s deals too, Was Piker 
or Denton, or whatever his name is, a 
gambler toof’’ 

‘*He was,’’ answered Dick in a low 
tone, 

The ol’ man squared himself, an’ his 
face was as fierce as the face of an ol’ 
she bear. ‘‘Of all the human snakes 
I ever heard of, you crawl the closest 
to the ground. You come here an’ act 
as square as a mah can until you have 
made us all think the world of ya; an’ 
yet in your black heart you were all 
the time plottin’ to get my money, 
usin’ ‘my little girl as a burglar would 
use a bar to open a safe with. Even 
then you couldn’t wait in patience; 
your inborn cussedness forced you to 
steal an’ cheat—and yet, boy, I could 
almost forgive you for deecivin’ me, 
but I can’t never forgive you for de- 
ceivin’ my little girl. You stand there 
with a gun in your hand an’ I stand 
here with none; you brag ‘at no man 
can’t doubt your dealin’ without havin’ 
eause to remember it; but I tell you to 
your teeth that you’re a sneak an’ a 
cheat an’ a low-grade coward.’’ 

Dick stood with his head thrown 
back an’ his left hand clenched, while 
his right gripped the butt of his gun 
so fierce that tke knuckles stood out 
white as chalk an’ the veins was black 
an’ swollen. His bosom was heavin’, 
his teeth showed in a threatenin’ white 
line, an’ all the savage th’ was in him 
was cryin’ kill, kill, kill! 

He tottered a little when he took a 
step toward Jabez; but he laid the gun 
on the table with the butt pointin’ to- 
wards Jabez, an’ then he went back to 
the wall an’ folded his arms. He stood 
lookin’ at Jabez for a moment, an’ then 
he sez slow an’ soft an’ creepy: ‘‘ Every 
Word you have said frear start to -finis: 
is a lie; and you yourself are a liar.’’ 

The ol’ man choked. He loesened 
the collar around his neck, fairly gasp- 
in’ for breath; an’ then he grabbed up 
the gun an’ held it ready to drop on 
Dick’s heart. A curious expression 
came over Dick as he looked into Ja- 
bez’ face; a tired, heart-achy smile as 
though he’d be so glad to be all through 
with it that he wouldn’t care a great 
deal how it was done. Ol’ Cast Steel 
was livin’ ap to his name if ever a 
man did. The’ wasn’t a sign of anger 
in his faee by this time, nothin’ but 
one grim purpose, an ‘it was horrid. 
It looke Idike a plain case o’ suicide 
on Dick’s part, an’ I was just makin’ 
up my mind whether or not it would 
be polite to interfere, when the door 
opened noiselessly an’ Barbie stood in 
the openin’. 

She seemed turned to stone for a 
second, an’ then she gave a spring an’ 
grabbed the ol’ man’s arm. ‘‘Jabez 
Judson, what are you doin’?’’ she said, 
an’ the’ wasn’t much blood relation in 
her tone. 

The ol’ man lowered his gun an’ sank 
into a chair, while Barbie stood with 
her hands on her hips an’ looked from 
one to the other of us. Then it would 
be the time for our eyes to hit the 
carpet. ‘‘Now I want to know the 
meanin’ 0’ this,’’ sez she, ‘‘an’ I want 
the full truth. This is nice doin’s over 
a game o’ cards. I wish I had thought 
to set up a bar, so you’d all felt a litle 
more at home. What’s it about?’’ 

We didn’t none of us seem to have 
4 great deal te say, but just stood there 
lookin’ foolish. Finally Dick came out 
of it an’ sez, ‘‘I have been accused of 
cheatin’ an’ lyin’ an’ stealin’, The 
cireumstantial evidence is all again me, 
so I shall have to go away; but you 
remember all I told you out in the 
other room—an’ our rides across the 
plain, an’ our walks in the moonlight; 
an’ Barbie, girl, don’t you believe a 
word of it. 

‘*Good-bye, Happy—I know you an’ 
you know me. Jabez Judson, I know 
it ain’t no use to attempt any explana- 
tion; but I give you my word of honor 
an’ I set just as much store by it as 
any man in the world—that I never 
stacked a deek o’ cards in my life, an’ 
I never held a single underhanded 
thought again you; while as for Barbie 
~—well, Barbie knows. Good-bye.’’ 

Dick turned on his heel an’ stalked 
out o’ the room, Barbie dropped into 
a chair sobbin’, an’ me an’ the old man 
continued to look like the genuine 
guilty parties. Then it oceurred to me 
that mebbe it would be wise to see if 
Piker was worth botherin’ with. First 
thing I did though was to see where 
he had helt his gun when he fired be 
neath the table. The’ wasn’t no gua 
on the floor, an’ I couldn’t nowise 
savvy it. 

He had one gun in his holster, but 
he couldn’t have pulle’ it out without 
bein’ seen, an’ he couldn’t have put } 
hack, nohow, 


across it. I own up it was ¢ elever 
dodge, but snakish to the ostrer.., 
had fashioned a rig j: 
knee, an’ when he had . 
gun had been pointin’ et Dics all 
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through the game, an’ nothin’ but 
Jabes makin’ Dick move had saved 
him, It was a blood-thirsty scheme, 
an’ I felt like stampin’ his face into a 


is head was still bent over an’ ho 
was black in the face; but when I 
straightened him out an’ soused a lot 
o’ water over him, he came out of it, 
an’ I fair itched to make him eat his 
gun—knee-riggin’ eu’ all! He sat up 
an’ began to tell what a low-down, 
sneakin’ cuss Dick had allus been. I 
let him sing a couple o’ verses, an’ 
then I sez; ‘‘Now, you look here, you 
slimy spider, Dick’s too ba | just now 
to attend to your case an’ if you don’t 
swaller them few remarks instant T'll 
be obliged to prepare you for the coro- 
ner myself. I’ve knowed Dick some- 
time, an’ I’ve knowed several other 
men; an’ I know enough to know that 
such a dust-eatin’ lizard as you never 
could know enough to know what such 
a man as Dick was thinkin’ out or 
plannin’ to do. An’ furthermore, you- 
*re a liar in your heart, an’ still fur- 
thermore, I don’t like your face; an’ 
one furthermore—the longer I look at 
you the madder I get! My advice to 
you, an’ I give it in the name o’ peace 
an’ sobriety, an’ because the’ ’s a lady 
present, is to start right now to a more 
salubrious climate—you an’ your knee- 
gun an’ your black lies an’ your mark- 
ed decks. Do yofi hear what I say? 
Are you goin’ to gof’’ 

I was surely losin’ my temper; the’ 
was a blood taste in my throat, an’ 
when I asked him the question I kicked 
him gently in the chest, just to let him 
know ‘at I was ready for his verdict. 

He was a coward. He just hunched 
himself away from me on his back an’ 
whined somethin’ about only tryin’ to 
show us the truth an’ not wantin’ any 
trouble, an’ a lot o’ such foolishness; 
but I soon wearied of it, an’ grabbed 
him by the collar an’ yanked him to his 
feet, an’ sez, ‘‘Now answer me one 
question—who told you that Dick was 
here?’’ 

‘*Bill Andrews,’’ he sez; an’ I open- 
ed the door an’ kicked him through 
it; but in a minute back he comes, 
eringin’ like a cur. ‘‘Don’t send me 
away until I see what direction Silver 
takes,’’ he whimpered. ‘‘He never for- 
gives; he’ll kill me if he sees me; let 
me stay until after he starts.’’ 

I laughed. ‘‘Why, you fool you,’’ 
I sez, ‘‘if he should happen to ruin you 
beyond repair you don’t imagine any 
one would put on mournin’ do ya? But 
if it’s goin’ to make your mind easier 
I stand ready to give you a written 
guarantee ’at he won’t use any knee- 
gun to do it with. Now yo get; I’m 
strainin’ myself to keep from spoilin’ 
you on my own hook.’’ 

was in an advanced state of bein’ 
exasperated, an’ I walked up to him 
intendin’ (o brand him a few with the 
butt of his own gun, when Barbie spoke 
low an’ cold, but in a voice fairly jag- 


ged with scorn: ‘‘Let the preattire 
alone; I don’t want Dick to fui his 
boots.’’ Barbi’e voice had lost its ecol- 


lege finish, an’ she was in the mood to 
do a little shootin’ herself just then. 

Dick finished his packin’ in short 
order, an’ went out an’ saddled his 
pony an’ rode away toward Danders 
an’ Laramie. We all set like corpse- 
watchers for half an hour longer, an’ 
then Jabez straightened up an’ sez to 
Piker: ‘‘Take your money out o’ that 
pot an’ never get caught in this neigh- 
borhood again. Your partner started 
toward Laramie; when you see him tell 
him I'll send the full amount o’ the 
pot to him as soon as he sends me his 
address, You can also tell him that I’ll 
kill him if he ever sets foot on this 
ranch again.’’ 

Barbie was standin’ at the window 
lookin’ out into the moonlight which 
had swallered up the best part of her 
world. When Jabez finished speakin’ 
she turned around an’ looked at Piker. 
‘*T can’t figger out just whose dog- 
robber you are,’’ she sez; ‘‘but next 
time you go gunnin’ for Silver Dick— 
you better take the whole gang with 
you.”’ 

It fair hurt me to see Barbie's face, 
so hard it was an’ so different from the 
real Barbie; but it warmed my heart 
to hear the way she made that Silver 
wick ring out. Oh, she was a thorough- 
bred every inch of her, that girl was. 
Piker didn’t say a word; he just picked 
up his coin an’ walked out o’ the room, 
an’ I raised up the window an’ drew a 
deep breath. The blame pole-cat had 
managed to slip out and saddle his 
pony about supper time, an’ in a see- 
ond he dashed away toward Webb Sta- 
tion, mighty thankful in his nasty 
little heart that he wasn’t bound for 
hell, where he rightly belonged. 

‘Did you ever know Dick before he 
eame here, Happy?’’ asked Barbie. 

‘“‘I swear to heaven that I never 
knew that our Dick was Silver Dick 
until this very night,’’ sez I; ‘‘but 
I’d be willing to stake my life on his 


word, an’ I’d take it again the word|in 


of any other livin’ man—bar none.’’ 
‘*Thank you, Happy. Good-night.’’ 
She held her head high as she walked 
out o’ the room; but I knew that livin’ 
serpents was tearin’ at her heart. 
Ol’ Cast Steel sat for an hour, his 
chin on his hands an’ his elbows on 
the table; lookin’ at the pile of money 
an’ checks on the table before him. 
‘*Gold, gold, gold!’’ he mutters at 
last; ‘‘it builds the euhrehes an’ the 
schoolhouses an’ the homes; an’ it fills 
the jails and the insane asylums an’ 
hell itself. It drives brother to murder 
brother, an’ neither love nor friend- 
ship is proof against its eurse. It 
starves those who scorn it, while those 
who pay out their souls for it fin! 
themselves sinking, sinking, sinking i. 
its hideous quicksand until at lasi ‘+ 
closes above their mad sereams, God! | 
if I only had my life to lice over!’ 
That was jus’ the way he said it, 
‘oep an’ hoarse 7’ coming between 


on my head 
ul, an’ the ~~} 
in ghastly 


on my her, 
ce a lost « 
showe 


tles o 
ever 


set teeth; an’ | felt the hair raisin’ ling was bepon. 


mueh like the birds an’ beasts 

it to ever injure 4 “ware it a 

spend it—drink it, throw it away, burn 

it up, destroy it, an’ when it is gone 

come back here an’ live in the open 

again an’ you'll never be far from the 
it of God.’ 

oll, T knew it was ol’ Cast Steel 
who was speakin’, but it was mighty 
hard to believe it. 
no disrespect to you, Jabez,’’ I sez, 
edgin’ toward the door, ‘‘but I’H see 
you damned first.’’ An’ I slid outside 
an’ straddled a pony an’ rode till the 
dawn wind blew all the fever out of 
me an’ let the sunshine in. 

(Te be Continued) 


THE HOME OF HORACE 

The Italian government has now set 
at rest the long discussion as to the 
site of the farm and villa given to the 
Roman poet Horace by the Fon gberts 
of Maecenas. Over a hundred years 
ago Mgr. de Chaupy proved that the 
only situation answering entirely to the 
description was about eight miles from 
the modern Vicovaro, the Vicus Varia 
that Horace mentions as his nearest 
town, at the foot of which runs the 
little river now called the Licenza, 
which is evidently the digentia of Hor- 
ace and which passes close to the little 
ancient Roman town of Mandela, 

But theory has now given place to 
actual discovery. Visible today are 
the reamins of the villa itself and of 
the pleasure grounds that surrounded it. 
The villa stood in the midst of a mag- 
nificent garden and was surrounded by 
a crypto portico which protected it 
from the excessive heat of summer, In 
the middle of the garden was an arti- 
ficial lake 350 yards square and six 
feet deep, fed by the waters of the 
river Licenza by means of a clever hy- 
draulic system, and the pipes of this 
system are almost intact today and 
with a little repair could be used for 
their original purpose. 

The same hydraulic system supplied 
the baths, and these, too, ean be easily 
traced and their various departments 
identified. They consisted of many 
rooms, each with its appropriate fune- 
tions for bathing, cooling, or repose. It 
would be hard to imagine a more ela- 
borate luxury. Judging from the lit- 
ter of mosaics, frescoes, and stucco, the 
villa itself must have been a work of 
art in its every detail. The body of 
the building was composed of reticulat- 
ed work characteristic of the finest per- 
iod of Roman architecture in which the 
exquisitely regular form of the stones 
gives to the walls the appearance of a 
network and which must have been par- 
ticularly difficult to carry out in the 
hard limestone of the neighborhood. 
Meanwhile the excavations are being 
continued with great patience and care, 


BAITING OF AVIATORS 


The fate that awaits the luckless 
aviator who disappoints a crowd of 
sightseers has been exemplified once 
more, and this time by a woman. Mrs, 
Maurice Hewlett, the wife of the 
novelist, is one of the few women 
who have pilot licenses, It was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago that Mrs. 
Hewlett would make an ascent at Ply- 
mouth, and an admission price to the 
ground was charged, 

At the last moment Mrs. 
found that there—wessomething on 
with a valve, but although she assured 
the crowd that this would mean only a 
few minutes’ delay, she was assailed 
with shouts of ‘‘swindler,’’ and was 
then so embarrased that she refused 
to fly at all and ordered the return of 
the gate money. 

She said afterwards that she loved 
to fly, but it was ‘‘awful to be baited 
by a crowd.’’ Presumably this as- 
sembly of savages wished her to risk 
her life and were positively angered 
by her precautions, 


Hewlett 


MY BEGINNING AS A FARMER 


I have never been able to account 
for the overwhelming desire for country 
life that took possession of me about 
four years ago. 1 had always lived 
in cities, never having spent so much 
as ‘two months away from them in all 
my life. For this reason, and because 
IT have no immediate family and there- 
fore would have to live alone, friends 
deemed farm life thoroughly impracti- 
eal for me. For the previous seven 
years I had been a business woman, a 
librarian, in New York City. The de- 
sire was strong, however, and, as my 
intuitions have never failed me, de- 
spite protests I hunted about for six 
months until I found fourteen acres in 
New Jersey, which I bought for $1,075. 
The only buildings on the place were 
a small four-room house and small barn, 
both very old, out of repair though 
habitable, and exceedingly dirty. A 
two-acre hay-field, nineteen pear-trees, 
two large cherry-trees, four apple-trees, 
a plum-tree, and a fine old grape-vine 
were the farm’s assets, besides the good 
condition of the soil. It is thirty-five 
miles from New York City, on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
quarter of a mile from the station, and 
convenient to several good markets 
within a radius of fifty miles, the near- 
est being a growing town of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants four miles away. 

The first payment of $475 was made 
with money earned by magazine-writ- 
, and therefore I call the farm Pen- 
didit. In assuming a mortgage of 
$600, I insisted upon the privilege of 
aying off as much of the principal as 

could at each semi-annual interest 
date, for, after the farm was found, I 
could not be content until I was living 
on it. It was necessary for me to 
hold my New York position until the 
debt was paid. Meanwhile, vacations, 
holidays, and many week-ends were 
spent there, learning to know some- 
tied of the count:y and how to live in 

In two years the mortgage was paid; 
another year saw a thousand dollars 


“T don’t mean] Pe 


uildings necessitated other ex- 

and fencing, 
‘house was built, 
all of them increasing the outlay that 
always makes the first year the hard- 
est of any new venture, 

The new house being nearer the 
neighbors, I have lived here alone for 
the past fourteen months without the 
least nervousness, taking entire charge 
of the horse, —— the place, and 
working toward the ideal have in 
mind. 

So far, besides a dog and cat, I have 
only a horse, some chickens and ducks, 
for I wish to add to thé stock gradu- 
red learning all about one kind of 
animal before going on to the next. 
Neighbors k a great deal of stock, 
so milk is within reach until I am ready 
to tackle the cow question myself. 

The first year’s accounts showed the 
total income to be $511.27; the expendi- 
tures, $478, including insurance, taxes, 
payments on house and barn, as well as 
current expenses. A little more than 
half—$287.13—represents what the 
farm brought in. Of this sum $237.13 
was realized from the sale of fruit, 
vegetables, and eggs, and $50 repre- 
sents the rental of the original house 
with eight acres of land, which I have 
leased to a man for $100 a year. The 
rest I have earned by writing and lec- 
turing. The receipts would have been 
augmented if labor could have been se- 
cured every time it was needed. Crops 
suffered and fruit was lost because of 
a dearth of efficient help—my greatest 
difficulty, as it is that of all the far- 
mers around me. Although such labor 
is expensive in this locality, there are 
times when it is impossible to get a 
man and team for love or money. As 
I like the outside work I do much of 
it myself, having planted and cared 
for a large garden this year, and I 
ov ging half of a corn-field as well; 

ut it takes a man’s strength to plow, 
cultivate with a horse, hoe potatoes, 
and climb to the top of high fruit- 
trees. I do not yet wish to hire a man 
by the year, so must coax my neigh- 
bors into working for me. 

Although the fruit has so far real- 
ized more money than anything else, 
this first experimental year hsows me 
that chickens will pay better for the 
expense and labor of caring for them. 
Eggs are always in demand, they are 
easy to handle and the work is not be- 
yond a woman’s strength, consequently 
I have determined to devote Pendidit 
to chickens and fruit. I began with 
eight hens and a rooster last spring. 
This summer the hens hatched thirty- 
seven little chickens and six ducks, so 
there is reasonable hope of many eggs 
during the winter and next spring. 

My first year’s experience shows 
neither brilliant success as a farmer 
nor a big balance to my credit, but | 
think it is far from a poor accounting 
for a city tenderfoot, even when no- 
thing is taken into consideration but 
Statistical facts. Though I am _ go- 
ing on slowly, I am progressing surely. 
I have lived far better for loss money 

han I ever did, and no balancg in the 
bank could tell the satisfaction, the 

‘owing interest, the ever-deepening de- 

ight the past year has been to me. 


BETTER THAN BURGESS 

Burgess’ achievement in swimming 
the Channel appeals to all Britons, 

And it is only right that it should 
do so. It was a grand feat, a splen- 
did example of pluck and endurance. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
even more wonderful swims have been 
recorded in the past. 

There was, for example, that accom- 
plished in the China Sea in January, 


1860, by Lieutenant Lumsden, now 
General Sir Peter Stark Lumsden, 
G.C.B, 


This young officer was sailing a small 
boat in Talienwan Bay when a gale 
sprang up and capsized it. Darkness 
had fallen, and low shore was many 
miles away and invisible, and a heavy, 
choppy sea was running. Moreover, 
the bay was infested by large man-eat- 
ing sharks. 

To an ordinary individual the situa- 
tion would have seemed wholly desper- 
ate. But Lieutenant Lumsden was no 
ordinary individual. He was known 
as the finest swimmer in the army, and 
one of its best all-round athletes. And 
he made up his mind to fight for his 
life to the last gasp. 

First, he divested himself, one by 
one, of aj] superfluous articles of cloth- 
ing, retaining, however, his flannel 
shirt, Which he found an assistance 
rather than a hindrance, as it helped 
to support him in the water when float- 
ing. For the first .ew hours he held 
fast to a presentation gold watch, but 
presently, finding that even its small 
weight sufficed to handicap him some- 
what, he let it go. 

For eight solid hours he swam stead- 
ily on in piteh darkness, buffeted by 
heavy cross seas, not knowing for cer- 
tain whether he was progressing to- 
wards the shore or away from it. At 
length he heard the sound of breakers, 
he gained the land just as dawn was 
breaking. Then he swooned away, and 
when he awoke to consciousness the sun 
was high in the heavens, 

Another remarkable feat of the kind 
was performed by a young lady passen- 
ger on the Queensland liner Quetta, 
which foundered in Torres Straits in 
the summer of 1890, Though sucked 
down by the sinking steamer, this 
pueky girl, on coming to the surface, 
oldly struck out for .se shore, nearly 
twenty miles distant, 

Sixteen hours later she was seen an 
rescued by a party of pearl fishers, She 


in the bank and several stories ordered, | was then still swimming strongly, and 


so, resigning from library work, all 
my belongings were inoved to the 


country in May, 1909, and my longing | 


for outdoor life became a reality, 
six months I hac 
plans for a small c, 


the shore was only about three miles 
of. 
Sixteen hours is not, however, a re- 


For} cord as regards actual time in the water 
been working onjeven for a woman, 
ave that would! Agnes Beckwith swam for thirty con- 


In Muy, 1880, 


cost no more than #1.500 but would! tinuous hours, or over seven hours long- 


be very livable, 


T paid ikea $53° 
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Tn voue, 1909, build-|er than the time occupied by Burgess in 
tweal contractors did| swimming the Channel. 
ife Jocked|the work, and eacecded the limit by;'e said, however, that the conditions 
Nislonly $25, 


ring. arovnd|I*\t. house was turned over to me in}, 


It need hardly 


cerning the ‘wo exploits were wholly 
imilar, 

| Nearly everybody knows that Captain. 
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feat he unsu a ipted has 
since been accomplished, 
The hero of t 


is pn A rage nr 
al was ye J. Ken M, 2 a8 
ceman, who for a wager of on’ 
lived into the rivér immedia‘ below 
the falls on August 22nd, 18) He 
was immediately swept by the eurrent 
into the gorge, and swam (or, rather, 
was earried) the whole distance—about 
ten miles—down the rapids in a little 
over twenty minutes, 


He was, however, exceptionally tuck 
eddy threw oe elder, at the 


for an 
critical moment, of the whirl that 
engulfed Webb. When offe $2,500 


to repeat the trip he prom de- 
dined Ae phd 


Another, and perhaps even more re- 
markable swim of a similar kind was 
performed many years ago in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River by a man 
named Jergensen, 

Owing to the snapping of a rope used 
as a temporary bridge eh 
into the rapids at the top entrance to 
the gorge, and actuall. floated and 
swam a distance of thlty seven miles 
down the river before being: reseued, 
Much of the for, was through bro- 
ken water, and amid whirlpools in which 
no boat could have lived. 


DRAMA IN VILLAGES 
The constantly-growing eravin 
dramatic entertainment among the in- 
habitants of small country towns and 
villages in Germany is now to be ap- 
peased in a te worthy of imitation 
in other countries—namely, by €0-op- 
eration, Under the auspices of the min- 
istry of the interior groups of small 
municipalities are being formed in the 
various provinces, each group engaging 
to support financially, if neeessary, a 
stock company of actors who will pro- 
ceed from village to village during the 
winter and perform popular plays, 
_ The idea originated with the travel 
ling theatre of the Mark of Brandon 
burg, which was founded by a private 
society interested in popular edueation. 
The expenses of inauguration were 
provided by several wealthy patrons 
of dramatic art, who also guaranteed 
financial support; but the venture has 
proved so successful that these per. 
sons noW enjoy some small interest on 
their capital. The high-class nature 
of the performances given may be 
gathered from the names of the authors 
whose pieces are included in the pro 


for 


gramme, _ Lessing, Gerhard Haupt 
mann, Bjornson, Moliere, Sehiller, 
Goethe, Kleist and Hebbel, are all 


constantly in the repertoire, which is 
performed by an excellent company, 
in which there are no ‘‘stars.?? 
The government is so impressed by 
the value of this kind of entertainment 
that it has organized similar .com 
over in the provinces of Posen and 
ilesia, subsidies being provided by the 
provincial authorities and all the towns 
of the provinces being visited in ro 
tation. In other districts the muni 
cipalities are following the example. 


HIGH LIVING IN JAPAN 
Every item of every-day life is as 


ica, says a Japanese paper. A respect 
able looking three-storey house ean be 
rented in London at £30 a year, while 
the same money can rent only a wretch 
ed cottage in Tokyo. Bread, meat, 
milk, electricity, gas, perhaps with the 
exception of eggs, nothing is cheaper 
in Japan. 

It costs far more to run a house in 
Tokyo than in London. Wages and 
salaries are lower because of misuse of 
labor and over-abundance of laborers. 
What the Europeans move with the der 
rick, men and women earry on their 
shoulders; so necessarily a great number 
of them must be paid for, 


THE PHILIPPINE OYSTER 


Investigations have been made by 
our Fish Commission of the fishery re 
sources of the Philippine Islands, with 
a view to ascertaining whieh, if any, 
species of animals native to Philippine 
waters may be introduced with advan 
tage into our own rivers, lakes, and es 
tuaries. It has been suggested that we 
may obtain in this way some desirable 
fishes and mollusks, with possibly an 
aquatie reptile or two, ; 

In the mollusean line the outlook 
seeras somewhat promising. There ex 
ists in Philippine waters a giant oyster 
that is very good to eat, and this, it 
has been pointed out, might appropri 
ately supplement our own bivalve of 
the Chesapeake, The Philippine oyster 
is said to weigh, when full grown, 
about four pounds, but the flesh is not 
so abundant as one might expect from 
the size of the mollusk. Its thick and 
heavy shell is deeply ridged, 

In addition there is the hammerhead 
oyster, much prized by the Filipinos, 
smaller in size but more delicious in 
flavor. Its name is held to deseribe its 
shape pretty accurately, Then, too, the 
Philippines have a species of mangrove 
oyster, not much larger than a silver 
dollar, which is esteemed most highly 
by good livers in the islands. 

Most remarkable of the Philippine 
mollusks is a species whose shells are 
used in the islands for window-panes. 
It is a bivalve, six inches in diameter, 
some-what like a clam, A living speci- 
men, freshly taken from the water, is 
so flat and thin that, by holding it up 
to the light, one can, it is said, loo 
through it, 


AN IMMENSE FLOWER 


The largest of all the flowers of the 
world is said to be the Rafflesia, « 
native of Sumatra, so called after Sir 
Stamford Raffles. This immense flow 
er is composed of five round petals 
of a brickish color, each measuring 4 
foot across. These are covered with 
humerous irregular yellowish white 
swellings. The petals surround a cup 
nearly a foot wide, the margin of whieh 
bears the stamens. The cup of the 
Rafflesia is filled with a fleshy disk, 
the upper surfaces of which is covered 
with projections like miniature cow’s 
horns. The eup when free from its 
contents will hold about twelve pints. 
The flower weighs about fifteen pounds 
and is very thick, the petals being 
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| gAMBUK AB HEALED 17) 


Mre. Wilson, 110 Wickson Avenue, 
Toronto, says: ‘About four years ago 
a sore appeared on the rigat side of 
my face. This spot increased in size 
until it became about half an inch in 
diamoter and very painful, 1 went to a 
doctor, but the ointment he hy me 
did not have any good effect. The sore 

freely, and was 


continued to dischar, 
most painful. I had it cauterized, tried 

ultices and all kinds of salves, but 
he woe no good, and I continued to suf. 
fer from it for years, 

‘A eample of Zam-Buk was one day 
given to me, and I used it. Although 
the quantity was so small, it seemed 
to do me some good, so I purchased a 
further supply. 
~**Kach box did me more and more 

ood, and, to my delight, before I had 
ge Been using Zam-Buk three weeks, | 

. w that it was going to heal the sore. 
: n less than a month it was healed! 

‘*T know a lady in the east of the 
eity, whose husband suffeted for years 
with an open sore on his leg. On my 
recommendation, Zam-Buk was tried in 
that case. The other day, when I saw 
her, sho told me that it had healed the 
sore completely. 

‘*My daughter, who lives in Leth. 
bridge, Alta., has also used Zam-Buk 
with tne same satisfactory result. 1 
think it is, beyond all doubt, the tinest 
healing balm known.’’ 

. Such is the opinion of all persons 
who have really tried Zam-Buk. It is 
a sure cure for eczema, piles, abscesses, 
ulcers, scalp sores, ringworm, cuts, 
burns, sealds, bruises, and all skin in- 
juries and diseases, 50c. box, all drug: 

ists and stores, or post free from Zam- 
Buk Co., Toronto, for price. In case 
of skin disease use also Zam-Buk Soap, 
25c. tablet. 


For six years a diver has been en- 
gaged in an unparalleled task beneath 
the walls of Winchester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, laying new foundations to replace 
the original work performed in the thir. 
teenth century. The old foundations 
had begun to give way, allowing the 
walls to crack and lean out. Pumping 
was out of the question, as it would 
have weakened the entire structure. 
The diver was put to work in the dark 
eaverns, removing peat and excavating 
for new foundations of concrete. Sacks 
of the material were lowered to him, 
ripped open and their contents dumped 
into place. The work has been almost 
completed. © 


AND GRANULATED LIDS 

Murine Doesn't Smart—Soothes Eye Pein 

Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25¢, 50c, $1.00, 
Viurine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25, $1.00, 
€VE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 
Prescribed and recommended for women's ail- 
t ments, a scientifically prepared. paeey % 
nee 
“proven worth. The os rom A re 


sale at 


thet ANYONE 


} 
\y . , 


CLEAN and SIMPLE to Use. 


NO chance of using the WRONG Dye for the Goods 
one hasto color. Allcolors from your Druggist or 
Dealer. FREE Color Cardand STORY Booklet 10, 
The Johnson-Richardson Co,, Limited, Montreal, 
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“ALWAYS SAFE AND SURE 
Icelandic River, Man., Sept, 26th 1910 
Dr. B, J. KENDALL Co, 

Dear Sirs—Will you please mail to 
my address a copy of your ‘Treatise 
on the Horse’? I have been ualtig 
Kendall's Spavin Cure aud always foun 
it safe and sure, Marino Brie, 

That tells the whole story, and it is 
the experience that hundreds of thou- 
sands have had in the past 40 years, and 
it's the experience you wil! have—"It is 
the only sure remedy"— 


For Spavin, Ringbane, Curb, Spliat, 
Swelling and Ali Lomeness 


Sold by Druggists — $1.00 » Bottle, 6 
bottles for $5.00. Keep it on hand 
always. He ready for the emergency. 
Kendall's stops the pain, starts the 
circulation, penetratesand removesthe 
cause of the disorders, Ask for afree 
copy of “A Treatise on the Horse.” If 
not at dealers, write to— 62 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 


The Garden of B.C., in the famous Fraser 
Valley. Finest farming and fruit land in th 
world. Irrigation unknown, B.C. Electric Ky. 
from Vancouver; ©.N.R. transcontinental and 
Gt. Northern building. Chilliwack a modern 
city——waterworks, electric light, ete. Groen 
grass the year round, The Prairie Man's 
Paradise—-no frost, ne four months’ snow 

Write H. 1. Goodland, Secy, Board of 
Trade, Chilliwack, for all information, book 
lets, maps, ete.-~THEN COME, 


Many and grave are the problems 
which the recent labor disorders in 
Great Britain have brought upon the 
carpet of popular discussion, But 
among them there is none of more vital 
moment than the question of the nation- 
al supply of food. Remember what it 
was that happened during those fren- 
zied weeks of last month, London, wiv- 
erpool, and many other of the principal 
British ports were absolutely ‘‘held 
a by the strike, Thousands of tons 
of food rotted at the docks and ware- 
houses. Not only were provisions pre- 
vented from entering the country, but 
the supply, such as it was, held in stor- 
age could not be got at. And in addi- 
tion to this a genera] railway strike 
was threatened, and for a couple of 
days partially enforced. This meant 
that the country’s internal stores of 
food could not be moved, Had the 
strike been of longer duration, had the 
railway system of the kingdom been 
completely paralyzed, the result could 
only have been that a state of semi- 
starvation would have been produced 
over vast sections of the industrial 
north and midlands, 

The south, the east, and the west, be- 
ing more self-supporting, would have 
fared better, but throughout the manu- 
facturing districts, where town jostles 
with town, and where some twenty mil- 
lion people live within earshot of fac- 
tory sirens, and where agriculture has 
barely room even to exist, the distress 
must have been appalling. Even as it 
was the prices of the staple articles of 
consumption doubled on the average all 
round. For a brief but sufficiently ter- 
rible moment England found herself 
confronted with a forecast of the con- 
ditions that would obtain if the British 
navy were to be worsted in battte and 
to lose command of the sea. A simul- 
taneous cessation of work at the docks 
and on the railways—and nothing less 
than that seemed for a while to be pos- 
sible—would, indeed, have been almost 
worse than a defeat at sea. The crip- 
pling of the British fleet might con- 
ceivably mean the cutting off of Eng- 
land from all her normal sources of 
tood-supply from abroad. But so long 
as the railways were working, she could 
still, for a time at any rate, support 
herself and distribute within her own 
borders food for her people and raw 
material for her industries. The recent 
strikes, however, had they been more 
prolonged and more effective, would 
have had all the effect of a complete 
blockade by a hostile fleet coupled with 
a collapse of the whole machinery of in- 
ternal transportation, The menace to 
the community was, therefore, in a 
sense greater than any to be feared 
from a disaster at sea. It brought 
about, or rather threatened to bring 
about, a state of things that an enemy 
could only have produced if he had de- 
feated the British fleet, bloekaded the 
island, and seized tne strategic centres 


of the railway system. Nothing in short, 


could have given Bagtand, ix 


peace, a sharper lesson in the perils to 


which she is exposed through her de- 
pendence on foreign food-stuffs. No- 
thing could have made her ponder more 
earnestly the whole problem of national 
subsistence in time of war. 

But in addition to the strikes two 
other eauses have operated to bring 
this problem to the front. One is the 
international tension that exists at the 
present moment throughout Europe, a 
tension chiefly due to Germauy’s re- 
solve to exact compensation from 
France in return for allowing her a 
free, or at any rate a freer, hand in 
Moroceo, and to the uncertainty as to 
how far she intends to push her resolve. 
A peaceful solution of the difficulty 
may, I think probably will, be found; 
but at the same time the air is full of 
gloomy forebodings, and no British 
statesman during the past two months 
has been able to shut out of view the 
possibility that his country might be 
involved in a European struggle of the 
first magnitude. ‘Then, again, the De- 
claration of London in one of its clauses 
specifically dealt with the status of 
food during war-time, and dealt with it 
in a way that has given rise to a tre 
mendous debate, The last Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, it may be remem. 
bered, adopted a proposal that an inter- 
national court should be established to 
which an appeal from a decision of a 
national prize court should lie in cases 
affecting neutral ships. To bring the 
scheme into operation, Great Britain 


| suggested that a code of rules should 


be drawn up and invited ten of the 
most important powers to a conference 


in London to draft them. The issue of 
their deliberations was the document 
known as the Declaration of London, 
and Article 33 lays down that food com 


ing in neutral ships may be made con- 
traband if destined for the fleets, for- 
tresses, or ports of equipment of a bel 
ligerent. Food hitherto has been treat 
ed in practice by most European na 
tions as absolute contraband, The De 
claration of London makes it condition- 
al contraband, and to that extent Great 
Britain would appear to be the gainer, 
But the wording of the Declaration is 
so loose that a great many critics have 
vehemently maintained that the gain 
to British interests is altogether illu- 
sory and that the country is really 
worse off than it was before. For the 
past few months, in Parliament and 
the press and in those admirable month- 
ly reviews which are to-day the most 
admirable feature of British journalism, 
the pros and cons of the Declaration 
have been almost passionately canvass- 
ed, with the result that Great Britain 
has rarely been so stirred up on the 
subject of her food-supplies in war- 
time as she is to-day. 

At the time of the Crimean War 
Great Britain, with a populatiqn of un- 
der 30,000,000, had about a nine months’ 
supply of home-raised wheat, To-day, 
with a population of over 45,000,000, 
her stock of wheat varies from a maxi 
mum of four months’ supply (in Sep- 
tember) to a minimum of 4 month und 
a half’s supply (in August), In adi 
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No matter how deep-rooted the corn 
or wart may be it must yield to Hollo 
way’s Corn Oure if used as directed, 
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tion to this there is usually afloat for 
the United Kingdom an’ amount of 
wheat averaging from two to four mii- 
lion quarters, or from three end a half 
to seven weeks’ supply, About a fifth 
of this is always within one week's 
sail of a British port. Even, therefor, 
if war were to break out in England, 
when, in view of the incoming harvest, 
the stock is at its lowest, Great Britain 
would have enough wheat to last for at 
least —— weeks, and by that time the 
September crop would be in. The Roy- 
al Commission, which a few years ago 
investigated the whole question, came, 
therefore, to the eoneluaten that Great 
Britain in time of war would continue 
to receive enough food to feed her peo- 
ple and enough raw material to keep 
her manufactories going. The commis- 
sioners pointed out that the bulk of 
British imports of food-stuffs came not 
from British possessions, but from for- 
eign countries, and would, therefore, be 
carried in neutral vessels; and as neu- 
tral vessels conveying food to the civil 
Ste sence of a belligerent are, by the 
eclaration of London, exempted from 
capture, there might seem to be less 
reason than ever for fearing that Great 
Britain could be starved into submis- 
sion. Moreover, in the old days by far 
the greater proportion of Great Bri- 
tain’s supply of food was derived from 
a single source, namely, the United 
States. America used to send over 
sixty-two per cent, of British imports 
of wheat and flour, Those days have 
one and will never return, The time, 
ndeed, is not so very far off when the 
United States will be importing wheat 
instead of exporting it, and when the 
home demand will have outrun the ca- 
ae of home production. Great 

ritain to-day imports roughly 100,000,- 
000 hundredweight of wheat, some 42,- 
000,000 of which comes from the British 
Empire and 58,000,000 from fareign 
countries. Argentina heads the list 
with 22,000,000; Russia comes second 
with nearly 20,000,000; Canada third 
with 19,000,000; the United States 
fourth with 17,000,000; and British In- 
dia fifth with 16,000,000. The relative 
position varies slightly from year to 
year, and the United States more often 
than not finds herself at the bottom of 
the list. But the important thing to 
note is that Great Britain derives her 
wheat to-day from five great and widely 
separated sources, and that the danger 
or any effective interference with the 
supply is thus diminished in proportion. 
In the case of flour this safeguard does 
not exist, over half of British imports 
of flour coming from the United States. 

The Royal Commission, of course, did 
not deny that there would be some in- 
terference with trade and some cap- 
tures, But they maintained that ‘‘not 
only is there no risk of a total cessation 
of our supplies, but no reasonable pro- 
bability of serious interference with 
them, and that even during a mari- 
time war there will be no material di- 
ition in their volume”’—unless, of 
course, Great Britain utterly loses com- 
mand of the sea and her coasts are 
blockaded. Moreover, it is not to be 
supposed that Great Britain would be 
at the end of her resources when the 
minimum period for which her supplies 
of wheat and flour might be expected 
to last had expired, The inevitable rise 
in price would lead to economies of 
consumption and to the substitution of 
such cereals as barley, oats, and maize 
for wheat; while the temporary exist- 
ence of famine prices in Great Britain 
would automatically load the ships in a 
thousand .harbors and direct their 
course to British ports. ‘‘We believe it 
to be beyond the power of any naval 
foree which would be at the disposal of 
any possible combination against us al 
together te prevent the importation of 
our supplies, while any increase in price 
would be a considerable stimulus to in 
duce shippers abroad to run the neces 
sary risks. We do not, therefore, appre 
hend that any situation is likely to 
arise in which there would be a risk of 
the actual starvation of our population 
into submission.’’ 

But in spite of the soothing optimism 
of the commission the situation to a 
dispassionate eye seems almost us peril- 
ous as it is extraordinary. Here is a 
crowded industrial country where, it is 
to be feared, many millions of people 
live under conditions of hopeless and 
degrading poverty, and even at the best 
of times have a woeful insufficiency of 
food. And for three hundred days in 
every year it is absolutely dependent 
for its daily bread upon external 
sources, It has to-day only some 1,800, 
000 acres under wheat; sixty years ago 
it had over 13,000,000, It consumes 
32,000,000 quarters of wheat annually; 
of this it raises no more than 6,000,000 
It pays away to foreigners enormous 
sums for food-stuffs that might and 
should be produced within its own boun 
daries. Belgium, with a denser ,opu 
lation than Great Britain, produces $190 
worth of food from each cultivable 
acre; Great Britain produces $20, ‘Lhe 
figures for the imports of fouod-stuffs 
into the United Kingdom ave positively 
staggering. Every year the people of 
the British Isles pay over $400,000,000 
for imported grain and flour; ove 
$150,000,000 for wool, sheep, and lambs; 
over $200,000,000 for deal meat; over 
$100,000,000 for sugar; over $120,000, 
000 for butter and oleomargarine; near- 
ly $60,000,000 for tea; some $30,000,000 
for animals for food; about $70,000,000 
for fruit and hops; some $35,000,000 for 
cheese, and nearly $400,000,000 for eggs. 
These items alone amount to over $1, 
200,000,000 paid out annually for im- 
ported food-stuffs that are not luxuries, 
but the very necossaries of life, And 
the safe arrival of these supplies, with 
out which vast masses of the British 
people must be plunged into a state of 
semi-starvation, depends in war-time 
upon a single instrument-—the British 
navy--and upon its ability to keep the 
trade-routes clear, Was ever a people 
confronted with so vital and intricate a 
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problem as one of the normal conditions 
of national existence? 


While the Royal Vommission did not 
consider that the food supplies of the 
country would be cut off or seriously 
endangered, it was fully alive to the 
possibility of a panic rise in the prices 
of the staple articles of diet, with its 
concomitant of wide distress and of 
danger ‘‘to calmness and self-possession 
just when v.ose qualities would be of 
the ger importance.’’ To minim- 
ize the risk of panic and to maintain 
as far as possible a steady level o. price 
in time of war became, therefore, the 
objects on which the commission final- 
ly concentrated, It dismissed the idea 
of instituting national granaries and of 
subsidizing British farmers to keep 
their grain in the rick for a longer 
period than at present, though it 
thought that there was something to 
be said for a scheme of establishing 
free-rent elevators in order to induce 
the storage in Great Britain itself in- 
stead of in the producing country o. 
grain and flour destined for British con- 
sumption. Nothing, however, has been 
done to carry out this recommendation, 
which, as a matter of fact, was only 
put forward by the commission in a 
very tentative fashion, 

The scheme which it finally advocat- 
ed was one of national indemnity to 
ship-owners and shippers. Under this 
name or under the cognate form of na- 
tional insurance three general sugges- 
tions were laid before the commission: 
(1) that che cost of insuring against 
war risks should be reimbursed by the 
government to the British ship-owner 
or merchant; (2) that the government 
should take the place of the underwrit- 
ers and insure ship-owners and ship- 
pers against war risks at premiums 
which, as there would be no question of 
making a profit, could be made very 
moderate in amount; and (3) that the 
government should indemnify  ship- 
owners and shippers for all or part of 
their losses by capture in war. The first 
two of these suggestions the commis- 
sion dismissed; the third it accepted, 
urging (1) that it would reduce tne 
amount by which war insurance would 
increase the cost of commodities; (2) 
that it would induce British ship-own- 
ers to continue running their vessels 
under the British ensign; (3) that it 
was more economical than any system 
of national insurance, as the country 
would only pay on actual losses; (4) 
that it was the most equitable mode of 
meeting war losges, inasmuch as it 
would fall on the taxpayers as a body 
and its amount could be spread over a 
long period of time by loan or taxa- 
tion; (5) that it would place British 
on an equal footing with neutral ship- 
owners; and (6) that it would relieve 
the Admiralty from the pressure of the 
shipping community, On the other hand 
it was argued that a system of national 
indemnity was not the most economical 
way of meeting war losses, as the com- 
petition between underwriters would 
always prevent premiums from rising 
too high, and that it would really in- 
crease the number of losses by encour- 
aging ship-owners to run risks that 
otherwise they could not afford to The 
commission, however, decided that the 
arguments for a national indemnity out- 
weighed the arguments against it; and 
they raccordingly recommended that 
smal] expert committee should be ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole sub- 
ject. 

This advice was acted upon by the 
government; a small and expert com- 
mittee was appointed; it examined 
twenty-nine witnesses, each one an au- 
thority of the highest rank on under- 
writing, shipping, banking, mutual in- 
demnity schemes, naval warfare, or po 
litical economy; and it presented 
short while ago a very interesting re 
port. Perhaps its most interesting fea- 
ture was the unfailing aceuracy with 
which the witnesses contradicted one 
another. ‘‘This diversity of views,’’ re 
ported the committee, ‘‘extends to al 
most every point of our inquiry, and, 
bearing in mind the special competence 
of the witnesses in the subjects on 
which they were examined, must be 
held to show how speculative are even 
the best considered opinions as to the 
probable course of events in a great 
naval struggle.’’ The truth is that no 
body knows what would be the effect 
of a naval war between any two first 
class powers today. In the end the 
committee found itself unable to advise 
the adoption of any form of indemnity 
or guarantee other than that provided 
by the maintenance of a powerful navy; 


and nobody, I think, who reads the 
evidence of the twenty-nine expert wit- 
nesses can doubt that the committee 
came to the most sensible conclusion 
possible. After, thererore, the most 
prolonged and scientific investigation 
tnat Great Britain of any other land 
has ever conducted into the question 
of its food supplies in war-time, the 
net result is a consensus of authorita 
tive opinion that the country must take 
its chance, relying on the navy alone; 
that all schemes of national idemnity 
or guarantee or insurance do more harm 
than good; that no such scheme could 
survive for a moment the defeat of the 
British fleet; and that the best course, 
therefore, is to be provided with a fleet 
so large and efficient as virtually to 
be secure against defeat, 


LITTLE HANDBAGS FOR LINGERIE 
FROCKS 


French knots are a most effective 
embellishment, if dong in delicate col 
ors, for the white linen handbags which 
are made in all manner of odd shapes, 
The bag need not be lined, and if it is 
the more easily laundered if the sider 
are joined with tiny buttons and but- 
tonholes instead of with a permanent 
seam, as it may then be spread flat 
and ironed smoothly. Bags of seavy 
white linen or of crash should be em 
broidered with the coarsest of floss, as 
otherwise the design will not show up. 
To trim them there is a coarsely twist- 
ed fringe which looks especially well 


Dread of Asthma makes countless 
thousands miserable, Night after night 
he attacks return and even when brief 
respite is given the mind is still in tor- 
ment from continual anticipation, Dr, 
', D. Kellogg’s Asthma 
‘hanges all tus, Relief comes, and at 
once, while future attacks are warded 
off, leaving the aflicted one in a state 
of peace and happiness he once believ- 
ed he could never enjoy. Inexpensive 
and sold almost everywhere. 


a|Dr. Thomas’ Eclectrie Oil in the farm 
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with the long coarse cotton cordage 
handles which come ready to be adjust- 
ed by the amateur bag-maker, 


Cord handles are sometimes used with 
the bags of imitation white crochet 
lace, but white twisted ribbons are 
tather dainter, and to make them is 
perfectly easy. These lace bags neces: 
sarily are lined with white linen, and 
into them should be put a small bag 
of silk covered with crochet Jace, and 
holding the tiniest of powder puffs. 

Cotton voile bags are very dainty if 
hot especially substantial, and they must 
be very delicately emboridered with 
fine floss, as the heavier sort tears the 
mesh of the material. Sometimes they 
have twisted ribbon handles and are 
fitted with top bars of celluloid, but 
they look quite as well if closed in the 
ordinary drawstring manner, 

One-half inch wide silk or satin rib- 
bon woven in chip basket manner and 
laid over a ilnen lining makes a fragile 
looking but really substantial bag for 
summer service, and as ribbon is inex- 
pensive, and to weave it together in 
basket manner is easy, almost any girl 
may have several of these receptacles 
precisely to match as many frocks. Us- 
ually the woven ribbon bag is mounted 
upon a metal frame, to be obtained by 
dissecting some out-of-commission lea- 
ther bag, but, lacking one of these, a 
celluloid embroidery hoop will answer 
the same purpose. 

Unless the taffeta 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 

Neatly deseribes the celerity of Put- 
nam’s Painless Corn and Wart Extrae- 
tor. Removes a wart, takes off a ecal- 
lous, roots out a corn without pain, in 
twenty-four hours. When you use Put- 
nam’s Painless Corn and Wart Extrae- 
tor, there is no scar, no burn, no loss of 
time. Satisfaction guaranteed with ev- 
ery 25c. bottle of Putnam’s Painless 
Corn and Wart Extractor. 


miles long. The water and the oil issue 
entirely separate at the end of the line. 


There is a Welsh colony in Patago- 
nia, established forty-six years ago, 
that has developed a fertile region in 
what was a waste before. It is in the 
Chubut Valley, and among its enter- 
prises are more than two hundred miles 
of irrigating canals, 


bag precisely 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO 


matches the taffeta costume it does not 7 § 
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STREET 
look smart, and as it is invariably made eioebt dee 
simply and without other ornamenta- wr 
tion than embroidery done in the same 
tone, it belongs to the realm of tailored 
accessories. But on the other hand it 
need cost scarecly anything beyond the 
price of the embroidery floss and the 
cordage handles. 
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10 YEARS OLD 
AND GETTING WELL 


THANES TO GIN PILLS 


MARCHING SANDS 


French geologists have been investi- 
gating the eastward march of the sands 
along the northern coasts of France, 
Belgium, and Holland. A fine sand 
originating on the shores of Normandy 
has been found distributed on the 
beaches as far east as Denmark. One 
investigator has shown that the east- 
ward march of these sands is due to the 
fact that all the sea waves approach- 
ing the coast from Brittany eastward 
break in nearly parallel lines, with an 
easterly motion. The result is that the 
sands always progress in that direction. 
But the process is slow and gradual, 
and measurements have proved that the 
sand traverses, forward and backward, 
perpendicular to the shore, a total dis- 
tance eight thousand times as great as 
that which it covers, in the same length 
of time, in its eastward journey. 


61 Madison Ave., Toronto. 

April 7th, 1911. 
During the past two vears, I have 
been suffering with Kidney Troudle— 
severe pains in my back at times, and 
with feet, ankles and legs so very 
swollen that I found great difficulty in 
moving around the house even in slip- 
rs. I am pleased to tell you, sinee 
taking GIN PILLS, the pain has gone, 
the swelling has subsided, and I again 
wear my boots—which had not been 

upon my feet for nearly two years. 
I am seventy years of age, and am 
now using my sixth box of GIN PILLS. 

E. A, SCADDING,. 

Old people with lame backs—who 
suffer with Rheumatism, or Kidney or 
bladder trouble—will find welcome re- 
lief in GIN PILLS, Every box gnar- 
anteed and money refunded if not 
RIFLED OIL-PIPES satisfactory. 50c¢ ; box, 6 for $2.50— 
The principle of the rifled gun is ap-|sample free if you write National Drug 
plied to pipes for pumping oil. The|& Chemical Co. of Canada, Limited, 
erude oil of California is thick, viscous,| Dept. R.P., Toronto. 86 
and difficult to pump. Heating cannot 
be successfully applied to a long pipe, 
and mixing with water results in an 
emulsion from which the oil cannot be 
readily separated. One of the schemes 
for dealing with these viscous oils com- 
prises a pipe rifled on the inside, so that 
he-cil, mixed with-about ten per tent. 
of water, is caused to whirl rapidly, 
The water, being heavier than the oil, 
seeks the outside, and forms a thin film, 
whieh lubricates the pipe for the pas- 
sage of the oil. The friction is thus so 
far reduced that the oil has been easily 
pumped through a line about thirty-one 
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Business College 


Cor, Portage Ave. and Edmonton St 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Courses — Bookkeeping, Short 
hand, Typewriting & English 
es 
Pall term now open. Enter any time 
assist our students in securing 
cood positions 


The Oil for the Farmer.—<A bottle of We 


house will save many a journey for the 


doctor, It is not only good for the 

children when taken with colds and Write to-day (or large free catalovue 
croup and for the mature who suffer 

from pains and aches, but there are f. G. GARBUTT, G. t. WIGGINS, 
directions for its use on sick cattle. | rey BR Principal 
There should always be a bottle of it 


in the house. 


COLT DISTEMPER 


Can be handled very easily The sick are cured, and all others in 
same stable, no matter how ‘‘exposed,’’ kept from having the dis- 
ease, by using SPOHN'S LIQUID DISTEMPER CURF Give on 
the tongue or in feed Acts on the blood and expels germs of all 
forms of distemper. One bottle guaranteed to cure one case. 50c¢ 
and $1 a bottle; $5 and $10 dozen, of druggists and harness 
dealers Cut shows how to poultice throats Our free beoklet 
g s everything Largest selling horse remedy in existence— 
fifteen years. DISTRIBUTORS: All Wholesale Drug Houses. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Chemists and Bacteriologists, GOSHEN, IND., U. S. A. 


\S You often need some heat 

\ ( in early Fall, when you have 
not yet started the furnace. 

In whatever part of the house you want it, you can get it 

best and quickest with a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater. 

The Perfection is the most reliable heater on the market, and you 


can move it wherever you 
Start it in bedroom or bathroom, dress in comfort on the coldest 


wape 
duck, 


automatic device smoking 
become wedged. All parts easily cleaned. Damper top. 
Dealers everywhere ; of write for descriptive circular to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 
i a a a RNA EAR IBIS 


Wey ARS 


ren 


ry 


A dance will be given at the 
Opera House to-morrow night. 


On being asked by ye Editor the 
reputation of the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers, the advance agent for the 
Sanford Dodge Company replied 
that they were, without doubt, the 
best company of colored singers in 
Canada or the United States. 


Have you seen King Bros,’ Toys 
yet? If not, you don’t know 
what you have missed, 


Who ever heard of anyone 
binding grain in December ex- 
cept in Sunny Alberta? One of 
our citizens was seen binding 
on Friday last. 


Mr. Zeb Skouson has fitted up 
a Mexican Novelty store in the 
window and frontof the Security 
Investment Co’s. office. 


A Grand Concert will be given 
on Saturday evening at the Knight 
Academy. An excellent program 
has been arranged, and all are 
cordially invited to attend, 


Headquarters for Santa Claus, 


Raymond Mere, 
Remember the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers. Atthe Raymond Opera 


House on Tuesday, December roth, 
under the auspices of The Ray- 
mond Military Band, 


For your Xinas Cake, call at the 
Mere, and get some of those nice 
Raisins, Peels, Nuts, etc. 


Speaking of the improvements 
going on at the Knitting Co’s, 
building, a prominent citizen was 
heard to remark; “I tell you it is 
going to be billiard hall. 
know, because ithas a slanting 
floor,” 


A present for the boys—Wagons, 
Skates, Sleds, Tricycles, Rocking- 
Horses, Musical Instruments and 
100 otlyer things at the Raymond 
Mere, 


Mr. R. C. 
old stand behind 
the Merc 
through the Christmas 


Owen is again at his 


the counter at 
and will help them 


rusna, 


look at King 


It will 


Call and take a 
Bros,’ 
to see them 

Mr. Ray Van D wa 
ing in town th 

The Layton b 
employed by t night 
Coi, left 
day f 


Messrs Ray Knight and 


windows 


yn and Tu 


or their respective homes 


Kirkham left on Monday tor | 


Montana, where 
purchased some ep Chey 
will return wit 1 them thi veeK, 


Now is 
The place to buy them is at 
Bros.’ 


Don’t forget th 
bilee Singers play here o1 
Dec. 19th, 
The Raymond Military Band, 


We 
Card:ton is fitting 
reading | 


room Phe citizens 
furnishing the books 


under the auspices ¢ 


sec «by the Globe, th 


up a public 


Mrs. Clara hmidt and famil 


left last week for parts unknown, 


BORN;:-On 
to the 
a daughter, 

BORN: 
to the 
daughter. 


y, Dec. 11th 
McDuffee 


Mond 
wife of A. F. 


On Tuesday, 
Earl 


Dec. 12, 


wife of Scovil, a 


The Raymond Mercantile * Co 
have removed the large hat show 
case from their Dry Goods De- 
partment and have built a neat 
show counter in its place. 

Raymond ratepayers selected 
four councillors on Monday, in the 
persons of T. J, O'’Briei, John 
Powelson, £. B. Relfson, and 
E. B. Hicks. ‘The first three are 


elected for a term of two years, 
Mr, Hicks fills ont the term 
C, W. Card, who resigned because 
of business interests at Tabor, 


and 
of 


Local News Items 


pay you} 


Milk River; were in wen on 
Monday, 


Mr.-Geo: W. Green, of Leth 
bridge, was in town on Monday. 


Mr, Jas. Walker has been em- 
ployed as book-keeper at King 
Bros.’ store, and will remain 
there during the winter months. 


Mr. John Harding, of Tabor, 
was a visitor in town this week. 


Mr. and Mrs, Niels Anderson, 
of Tabor, were visiting in town 
this week. 


Applications will be re ceived un- 
till Dec. 29th, 1911, for Town 
Auditor, 

Anyone having accounts against 
the Town of Raymond must hand 
them to the sec,-treas, on or before 
Dec. 28th, rort. 

Signed, F, T, Holt, 
Sec,-Treas. 


Xmas is coming, Now is the 
time to get your. order in 
fora Turkey, Duck, or Chicken. 
Order early and you will not be 
disappointed at the last moment 
when the rush ig on, 

We have just received a ship- 
ment of of fresh Butter, Ham, Ba- 
con, Tripe, Feet, and Sour 
Kraut. 


Raymond Meat Market, 


Piepgrass Bros., Props. 
PHONE NO. 17 


Pigs’ 


ca ee ae es er: 


NOTICE: 
NOTICE is 
| ane Ww 


| 


hereby given that in accord- 
of The Irriga 

undersigned has filed the 
necessary memorials and plans required 
13 and 15 of the said Act 
| with the Commissioner of Irrigation, at 
| Calgary, Alberta, 

| pplicant applies 


th the provisions 
| tion Act, the 


yO tions 


for the right to 


tsufficient water per second from 
Pritchard Coulee on the South-east quar- 
f on 4, township I, range IT, 


4th meridian, for irrigation 


nd fer the right to construct 


ssary works as shown by the 


nd plans filed to enable the 
erted tobe used for the said 
rposes on the South-east and 
rih-east quarters of said section 4, 
The South-west quarter of section 3 
nt 1id township and range is affected 
| by right of way for the proposed works. 
$| Dated at Coutts, Alta, this 4th day of 
May, 1911. : 
(Signed) 
| Alfred Geilliorn, 
Applicant. 


— 


Thou 
the land, but buy ours. 


i} 
| 
| 
| 


building, but 
bill, 


Thou shalt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to settle it. 


Thou shalt not let the 


unsettled accounts, 


his barn. Come to us 
lumber to build one. 


Gordon 


CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS. 


PHONE NO, 77 


Mr. and Mrs. » Jos. Oborn, of | 


Thou shalt not use bad lumber, 
is an iniquitous thing to do. 

not steal, 
make it not worth while. 
Five days shalt thou 
the sixth, 


i 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house nor 
sell you 


‘TJ. O'BRIEN 
Licensed Auctioner. 


Wm. Paris 
Tinsmith and Plumber 


RAYMOND - ALBERTA 


Geo. H. Budd 
Notary Public and Legal Work 
PROCES6 ISSUER 
REAL-ESTATE 


Fire and Life Insurance 
LOANS MONEY 


Professional Cards. 


Dr. J. Eimer Amos 
Dentist 

D.D.S. University of Toronto 
L.D.S:Royal College Dental Su: 
geons of Ontario 

Graduate of Dominion 
Council of Canada. 
Office Broadway and 2nd_ nort!i 
Hours 9 to 12, Ito5. Evenin 

hours by oppointment only. 


Denta! 


RAYMOND, - ALTA 
W. LAURIE 
Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Publ! 


Solicitor for the Town of Raymo: 
Will be in Raymond, first Frida 
in every month, 
Office: Card Hotel 


D. A.TAYLOR, M D., C 
Specialist, 

Eye, Ear, Nose, and Tliro 
Stafford Block, Lethbrid 
9,30- 12, A.M 

2-- §P.M 
7 - 8P.M 


Office hours; 


Raymond Opes a i 
Orchestra 
—Five Pieces— 
Lief Ericson 
Conductor. 
Money to Loa 
ON 
Farm Property 
If your present loan 


not saiisfactory, commu! 
cate with us. 


The Prairie Agencies, Lt 
615-15th St. South, 


Lethbridge, Alta, 


shalt buy no lumber but ours. 1} 
hou shalt not take any substitute that is in 


for behold, it 
for behold, our prices 
do all 
remember thy lumber 


labor and thy 
sun go down on any 


and we will 


& Stark 


P.O. BOX 137 


NE SELL LUMBER! 


anta Claus is! 
Here! 


i} Everything for Grandpa and Grandma, |f 
and down to the wee tot. 


+ 


A beautiful line of presents for old and 
‘young. Mufflers, Ties, Hdkfs., Shawls, 
=! Handbags, Etc. Dolls, Carriages, Wa- 
#¢ons, Sleds, Rocking-Horses, Musical 


| Instruments and toys of ali kinds. 
We are selling these goods at a price that will suit you. 
i| Call and see our large assortment before they are all 
: gone. 
; i 


| Raymond Mercantile Co., 


. LIMITED. 
WE WANT YOUR TRADE, — 


rns 2 kor 
Reser? Be UE 


ee Rs ae 


Ray 


"Watch For Xmas 2 
Goods ‘ 


At End of Week gy 


i 


* CO WLAIRS - 


CALLAND SEE US. 


The O'’Brien-Nalder Co, 


“Mp 


\ The Corner Store ¢y Phone 13 


oat 


